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President, Fort Wayne Association of Life 
Underwriters —See page 24. 
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Assets Over $38,000,000 
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Address Inquiries to 


BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEBRASKA 
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PRODUCTIVE TERRITORIES 


in which to sell an unusual feature 
policy, backed by a sound pro- 
gressive life insurance company, 
are available in these states. 


Experienced life insurance salesmen between the ages 
of twenty-eight and forty-five, who have the ability 
to successfully manage a general agency, are offered 
an opportunity to make a connection with a company 
of established reputation and unlimited resources. 


Our new Master Endowment paying increasing amounts, 
in addition to the face of the policy, should death occur 
before maturity of the endowment, offers a feature 
policy, which, together with the usual forms, provides 
unusual sales opportunities to the right men. 


Insurance in Force Over $140,000,000 
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S your prospect and renewal system a 
mass of misplaced notes and a matter of 
memory ? Just calling when you could? 


Or are you operating on a business basis, 
budgeting your time, planning your work 
ahead, keeping a record of birth dates .. . 
calling when you should? The most success- 
ful insurance men are turning to Kardex 
Visible Records, the profitable, scientific 
means of keeping their prospect list. 


A Kardex control tells you everything you 
need to know at a glance. Every change of 
age, every renewal commission, every anni- 
.versary and due date are before your eyes. 


| have You called 









when You SHOULD 


No chance for slip-ups that mean lost op- 
portunities, lost profits. 

With Kardex, colored signals call your at- 
tention to each day’s work, plan it for you 
and see that it’s carried out. You'll find 
Kardex Visible Control, as have hundreds 
of insurance companies and men, the finest 
business builder you can buy. 

Send the coupon now for sample cards and 
further information. 


Insurance Department 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO. NEW YORK 





. . orjust when You COU ID? 


REMINGTON RAND 
BUSINESS SERVICE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Naturally, I’m interested in boosting my 
sales. Send me your sample Kardex cards 


on insurance. 
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Ocean Liners and Marine Insurance 


Coverage Difficult to Secure and Recent Additions to Number of 
World’s Great Vessels and the Many Soon to Be Built 
Make Problem Hard to Solve 


HE launching of .the two great 

‘German liners, the Bremen and the 

Europa, not only broke the world’s 
records for speed iri transatlantic 
crossings but gave new force to the pre- 
dictions that the great shipping con- 
cerns of other countries were planning 
to add even larger and faster vessels to 
the many already in existence. And 
that fact further complicates the prob- 
lem, already a great one, of how to 
obtain sufficient marine insurance cover 
for these great ships. 

At the present time, as THE SPEC- 
TATOR is informed by two of the most 
prominent marine underwriters in New 
York, the total hulk coverage that can 
be secured is about $12,000,000 on one 
vessel. It is estimated that two new 
Italian liners, already decided upon, 
will carry a value of about $15,000,000 
each. And it was but recently that 
there was considerable discussion in 
this country of the building of great 
liners in the not distant future that 
would cost $30,000,000. 
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By RaLeH REED WOLFE 


William Juul, in a recent number of 
the “Scandinavian Shipping Gazette” 
of Copenhagen, discussed the problem 
of marine insurance for the big vessels. 
He said that the problem is approached 
from almost every side at present, but 
so far no satisfactory solution has been 
found. He cites again the well known 
case of what so recently happened in 
Germany when marine underwriters of 
that country were rash enough to un- 
derwrite as much as $12,500,000 on the 
Bremen and the Europa, only to find 
that there was such a shortage of avail- 
able reinsurance coverage that in some 
cases double the original premium had 
to be paid to get rid of a part of the 
risk. Referring to the Italian situation, 
he asserts that already the marine un- 
derwriters there are gravely concerned, 
fearing that the State will have to in- 
terfere if they cannot between them 
solve the problem of the insurance of 
the two great liners that are to be 
built. 

Mr. Juul also treats at considerable 


length the situation in the United 
States and calls attention to the fact 
that the United States Shipping Board 
is making an investigation into the ma- 
rine insurance resources in the coun- 
try with <he probable view to establish 
an adequate American marine insur- 
ance market. He fears the investiga- 
tion will become a disappointment as 
before the war, he says, the American 
market could but absorb $100,000 on 
any one marine risk and that even now, 
in spite of its development since, it can- 
not by any means cover by itself the big 
American liners. He says that, as in 
Italy, the fear prevails that the result 
may be State intervention. The United 
States Shipping Board has power un- 
der the Jones-White Act to act as in- 
surer on vessels which it owns or holds 
a financial interest in. 

These facts, of course, are generally 
well known. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting part of Mr. Juul’s discussion is 
the remedy he proposes. He advocates 

(Continued on page 31) 
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RANK and openly expressed differ- 
aes of opinion never harmed any- 
one—if we exclude those whose argu- 
mentative natures lead them into be- 
coming regular readers of Racing Form, 
Running Horse, etc. At any rate, I 
aim to take issue and differ with life 
underwriters who claim to be in the 
“life insurance game.” They are not. 
If life insurance is a game, then New 
York City is a cross roads hamlet and 
Grover Whalen is “boring from within” 
member of the Communist party. 

co * % 

ECENT pro and con discussion of 
R this subject offers me a_ long- 
sought opportunity to speak out against 
this breezy expression. It lacks dig- 
nity and is not in harmony with the 
spirit of the business. I agree heartily 
that it is well to inject the spirit of 
play into work. Only last week this 
paper told how Thomas M. Buckner 
has made a game of work throughout 
his half a century of distinguished ser- 
vice with the New York Life. But the 
article did not say that he was in the 
life insurance game. 

* ok 

NOTHER objection to the phrase is 
Oger it leads to worse offenses 
against what is seemly and proper. Let 
ten men refer to the business as a game 
and you will probably hear four still 
more gifted individuals tell the cock- 
eyed world that they are in the “insur- 
ance racket.” And one, perhaps, will 
call it a graft. 

* * %* 

EEDLESS to say, it is possible to 
N err on the other side of the ques- 
tion. Dignity which leans far back- 
ward in its attempt to impress is ri- 
diculous and almost as bad as the entire 
absence of that quality. But do stand 
up straight in the matter. 

co * 

NOWLEDGE of human nature 
K will lead anyone to the inevitable 
conviction that this old world accepts 
one at pretty near his own valuation. 
Perhaps that is because we are on the 
whole a rather modest lot and tend to 
be conservative in our self-appraisal, 
or maybe it involves a_ physiological 
tendency to live up to our claims. At 
any rate, a frivolous treatment of our 
vocation is likely to be reflected in care- 
less response from the public. Like- 
wise, a serious, business-like attitude 
will inspire respect. This business of 
life insurance is respected as no other 
on earth. Let its representatives live 
up to that standard in both demeanor 
and action. 





| preaabae or, perhaps better, try- 
ing to read recently in “Le Spec- 
tateur,” which is published in Paris and, 
strangely enough, in French, an article 
by Yves Montray on “L’assurance 
Automobile Obligatoire, Serait-elle 
Nefaste?” I was glad to find that the 
person who might be injured by being 
struck by an automobile was considered 
as worthy of consideration and that “les 
droits de la victime” were, in the 
opinion of M. Montray, not to be lightly 
passed over in any discussion of such 
a subject. 
* * * 
VERYONE who has been in 
France, and especially in Paris, 
must have at times wondered if the 
pedestrian had any rights of any kind 
when it came to a question of what he 
should do and what the driver of an 
automobile might do and usually did. 
I regret to say that my familiarity 
with automobile insurance in France is 
very slight, but I often suspected the 
motto of anyone who drove a car in 
that country, from the Parisian taxi 
driver down, was “Get your man.” 
* * * 
NTERING that beautiful city 
fairly early in the morning one day 
last summer I was met by a friend who 
has for many years lived there. Against 
my protest he insisted upon having my 
trunk put in the tonneau of his car. 
‘Then he started for his residence 
several miles from the railroad station 
where I had landed, and his route was 
through the very heart of the city. 
By the time we arrived I was certain 
that what little hair I still have on the 
top of my head had turned white. 
* * * 
URING the next month I had the 
pleasure of taking a number of 
rides with my friend, several of them 
to places fifty miles or more outside 
of Paris, and I was always reminded of 
the New England phrase my father 
once chastised me for using while I was 
a little lad. He drove always like a 
bat out of hell, and so did everyone 
else. I asked him one day if he carried 
automobile insurance. He said that he 
did but that he sometimes wondered 
what for; so far as he had ever been 
able to ascertain, such insurance gave 
you but one right or privilege and that 
was, in case of an accident, you could 
sue the company which had insured 
you. “And try and get it” he shouted 
as he pushed down the accelerator a 
little further, although I had just 
noticed his speedometer was then reg- 
istering over one hundred kilometers. 





66 OW’S business?” is the first 
question usually asked when 
two or more American males are gath- 
ered together in a club car, around a 
luncheon table or in a hotel lobby. More 
than often, of late, the answer has been 
curt and to the point, “Rotten.” At all 
odds, the answer is easy. All you’ve 
got to do is find the difference between 
the amount of money you’re taking in 
and the amount of money you’re paying 
out. A more significant question, and 
one that is decidedly more difficult to 
answer is, “What’s ahead for busi- 
ness?” That’s the question which the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
posed before some three thousand ex- 
ecutives in all lines of business. 
* co * 
OUR reporter listened to innumer- 
able discussions of a variety of 
business topics in an effort to find a 
sort of common denominator, a definite 
trend in American business today that 
will be reflected in the insurance field 
among others. He found such a factor, 
and to his smug satisfaction, recognized 
it as nothing more than a homely pre- 
cept put forth in this column under 
date of Feb. 27 to wit: that business in 
the immediate future is going to con- 
cern itself less with production and 
more with methods; that the question 
before the house shall be not “how 
much?” but “how well?” 
* * co 
RANSLATED into insurance par- 
lance this means that company 
executives are going to broaden their 
vision, heretofore trained on premium 
income, and regard the item of under- 
writing profit as the true index of 
progress or inertia. It means that the 
practice of getting new business at all 
costs is going to be frowned upon as 
unwise. It means that we’ve got to 
cease regarding the insurance business 
as an infant—getting on fine so long as 
it grows bigger every year. Growing 
pains are rather indecent in a cen- 
tenarian. 
ok co * 
NE other point emerged crystal 
clear from the maze of discussion 
at the Chamber’s meeting, and that is 
that great value of collected and col- 
lated business facts. “The _ statisti- 
cian,” said one speaker, “is the pilot 
of business.” American business men 
have learned from one of the greatest 
in their number, Herbert Hoover, that 
you can get an early edition of the 
business story by going to the figures. 
Of no one particular branch is this 
more true than insurance. 
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Sentiment in Business 


OMEONE has truly said that 

we can very well tolerate those 
who bore us but that we hate 
those to whom we are ourselves 
a bore. In the same manner do 
Wwe approve ideas and qualities 
possessed by ourselves but incline 
to deride those things we do not 
have the capacity to understand 
or appreciate. Of such an atti- 
tude, perhaps, was born that gen- 
erally accepted but fallacious 
axiom: “Sentiment and Business 
Do Not Mix.” Sentiment is a 
very real factor in business suc- 
cess. True sentiment is the basis 
of friendship, loyalty and square 
dealing. A sincere manifestation 
of these qualities is found in the 
industrial leadership of the world 
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and it is only among the smaller 
people—those of limited under- 
standing—that we find sentiment 
connoting weakness. 

As defined by Webster, senti- 
ment means “Noble, tender or ar- 
tistic feeling; the class of complex 
feelings of the higher sort, such 
as are aroused and cultivated by 
ideas and ideals of intellectual, 
esthetic, moral or religious ob- 
jects, relations and values; emo- 
tions awakened by things that ap- 
pear to have worth.” 

Such a definition of the word 
must certainly give it a high place 
in life insurance and reading it 
one can better understand the 
vehemence with which Edward 
D. Duffield, president of the Pru- 
dential, recently expounded this 
virtue. In his concluding address 
to the convention of field repre- 
sentatives of the company he 
urged a broader, friendlier and 
more sincere regard for the prin- 
ciples of human brotherhood and 
for all of those things which make 
for a higher spiritual standard of 
living. Interrupting his eloquent 
plea, Mr. Duffield said, as in chal- 
lenge: “This may seem to be 
sentiment. Well, it is. And let 
me tell you, when sentiment 
leaves this business life insurance 
and the Prudential will cease to 
be what they now are.” 

The agent who can really ap- 
preciate the truth of that declara- 
tion and who applies its lessen to 
his business will find his work 
easier, pleasanter and more prof- 
itable than will those who chose 
to ignore it. Life insurance is 
founded in sentiment and in senti- 
ment will it find nourishment and 
healthy growth. 


“Service” 


N extremely impressive indi- 
cation of what the modern in- 
surance company does in addition 
to paying claims is shown by the 
statement of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company of Hartford. 
During 1929 its inspection men 
examined a total of more than 


5 


six hundred thousand boilers and 


engines. Over twenty thousand 
defects, which the inspectors 
classed as dangerous, were dis- 
covered and reported as a result. 

It is a splendid thing for the 
thousands and thousands of men 
and women connected with the 
concerns where these boilers and 
engines were located to carry life, 
accident and disability insurance 
and to have proper redress. 


But it is even better and much 
more reassuring to the employees 
and to the public in general to 
realize that there are such com- 
panies as the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company that are constantly pre- 
venting accidents through the ex- 
pert supervision of men thorough- 
ly trained to detect things that, if 
not corrected, might result in 
great loss of life and property. 

It does not, of course, follow 
that every one of the 20,410 de- 
fects brought to light by the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler inspectors 
would have resulted in an explo- 
sion that would have wrecked a 
building, killed and injured the 
employees and resulted in other 
losses. But no man could be such 
a fool as to deny that a great 
many such disasters were pre- 
vented because of the fact that 
the danger was discovered, called 
to the attention of the proper per- 
sons and corrected at once. 

Such service does not need the 
aid of silver-tongued after-dinner 
speakers or of gifted publicity 
agents to make its advantages ap- 
parent to the public. 

It is, of course, quite correct 
to say that insurance companies 
—fire, casualty or any others— 
are aiding themselves when they 
do anything that will decrease 
their own probable liabilities. 
But of much greater importance 
is the fact that such action on 
their part plays so large a part 
in the general welfare of the 
whole people. If suddenly were 
withdrawn all the many forms of 
“service” now given by insurance 
companies the results would be 
appalling. 


Editorial 





































Life Office Manage- 
ment Report 





Interesting Data Compiled 
by Association’s Nation- 
wide Survey 





Company Practices Studied 





Insurance, Sick Benefits and Va- 
cation Schedules Noted 
in Publication 


The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion has just completed and issued to its 
members a study of the “Practices of 
Life Insurance Companies Concerning 
the Granting of Sick Benefits, Vaca- 
tions, Employees’ Life Insurance, and 
Pensions,” to employees. It is perhaps 
the most complete and exhaustive study 
of this subject that has yet been made. 
Through the cooperation of member 
companies, the detail of the practices 
of 115 life insurance companies was 
assembled and summarized. In addi- 
tion a summary of the plans of twenty 
representative industrial and commer- 
cial concerns is embodied in a supple- 
ment to. the main report. 

The survey shows a growing interest 
among insurance companies in the wel- 
fare of home office employees and a 
general tendency toward liberality in 
the benefits and privileges granted. In 
some cases, there is a marked uni- 
formity in the company practices, while 
in others the plans are quite individual. 

Vacation policies show considerable 
uniformity. Two weeks’ vacation to 
employees with one year of service, and 
one week—or one day for each month 
of service, to employees with less than 
a year of service, is the usual practice. 

The survey also discloses that of 
these 115 companies, thirty-one grant 
insurance to employees at reduced cost 
and thirty-four provide insurance en- 
tirely without cost to employees. It is 
the usual practice to base the amount 
of the insurance benefit upon length of 
service, although not infrequently it is 
based upon salary, or both. The maxi- 
mum amounts of free insurance bene- 
fits granted vary from $500 to $10,000; 
however, $3,000 is the maximum most 
commonly established. 

Without exception, all of the report- 
ing companies grant sickness benefits. 
There is, however, some variation in the 
practices followed, although liberality 
is the rule. A sick benefits schedule 
allowing two weeks with full salary the 
first year and graduating to six months 
with full salary and six months at one- 
half salary for the fifteenth and later 
years of service, would correspond 


Life Insurance 


rather closely with a majority practice. 

It is very evident that the most 
earnest and interested attention is be- 
ing given the subject of disability and 
old age benefits by American companies, 
especially the larger and older corpo- 
rations. The industrial pensions are 
of a comparatively recent origin except 
in a few isolated organizations. There 
are at present about 400 industrial pen- 
sion plans in operation in the United 
States and Canada, and 90 per cent 
of these originated since 1910. Many 
of the younger American insurance 
companies have no pension plan what- 
ever; however, many are now consider- 
ing plans and many of the older com- 


New insurance paid for 











Ratio of term insurance to total only 
Life and Endowment Policies 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
@ . MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 





panies have in operation plans which 
are usually more generous than in other 
fields of industry. 

The usual retirement age is sixty-five 
for male and sixty for female em- 
ployees who have completed twenty or 


more years of service. The allowance 
most frequently provided is an annual 
amount, payable monthly, equal to 2 
per cent of the average annual salary 
for the last ten years multiplied by the 
number of years of service. Most non- 


contributory plans establish a maxi- 
mum allowance, usually 70 per cent of 
such average annual salary, or by limit- 
ing service credits to thirty or thirty- 
five years. 





NEW YORK LIFE AGENTS’ 1929 RECORD 


$953,000,000 
3.07% 
96.93% 
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The Life Underwriters’ 
Responsibility 


President Duffield Charges 
Prudential Representa- 
tives with High Task 


Eulogizes Life Insurance 


Concluding Address at Annual 
Business Conference Fitting 
Climax to Great Meeting 


NewakRk, N. J., May 5.—In his final 
address before the 1930 Business Con- 
ference of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, held in the com- 
pany’s home offices here, President 
Edward D. Duffield spoke on the in- 
fluence of successful life insurance men 
upon those among whom they labor and 
live. 

“I bring to you the same message,” 
he said, “the message upon which this 
company was based, and that is this:— 
The unselfish devotion of yourself to 
the life that sweeps around you. Give 
to it the best you have. You don’t 
merely have to show your fellow man 
how to do business, you have to show 
him how to live by the example which 
you set. 

“You have to show them those things 
that well up in your heart, and give 
them expression by helpfulness, by 
kindness, by friendship. If you do that, 
if you are non-hesitant in following the 
impulse that causes you to do that, it 
will mean a happier life, more contented 
associates, and, far beyond that, these 
deeds will reach out to make a better 
community, to influence toward a 
betterment of life through wider and 
broader channels for every community 
here represented.” 

Declaring that such an opportunity 
for service to others should beckon the 
members of his audience to renewed 
efforts in this direction, Mr. Duffield 
made an eloquent plea for their sup- 
port of this ideal. “Isn’t this concern 
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LIVE LIFE FEATURES NEXT 
WEEK 


Life Underwriters of Greater 
New York and of Maryland and 
Washington are looking forward 
to next week with a great deal 
of anticipation. The entire fra- 
ternity of the District of Co- 
lumbia and Maryland are invited 
to attend a one day sales congress 
at Baltimore on Friday, May 16, 
while the New York agents will 
hold their last dinner meeting of 
the season in the main ball room 
of the Hotel Astor, New York 
City. Dwight W. Morrow, the 
internationally known statesman, 
and Peter M. Fraser, recently 
elected vice-president of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, will be the 
speakers at this meeting. The 
Baltimore meeting, to be held at 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel, will 
bring together one of the most 
impressive lists of convention 
speakers ever assembled in the 
country. Record attendance is 
expected at both affairs. 











for our fellow man something that 
should inspire each one of us?” he 
asked. “It is something that blots out 
all of self and beckons us on with ever 
increasing strength to new broader and 
wider achievements which, it may be, 
never will be known until that day 
when the work of all men is totalled up. 
It will live and endure forever, because 
of the very fact that somewhere a life 
has been brightened, somewhere help- 
fulness has been sent and somewhere 
an influence has been exerted that 
causes in turn the individual upon 
whom that influence had been exerted 
to utilize his power to better the life 
of someone else.” 

As for possible critics who might be- 
lieve him sentimental, the president of 
the Prudential had a ready answer. 

“It may be,” he said, “that someone 
will say this is sentiment. Well, it is. 
I have a‘sentiment for this business. I 
have a sentiment for the Prudential, 
and when sentiment leaves the Pruden- 
tial organization it will cease to be 
what it has been before. 


Illinois Life Agents at 
Springfield 


Over Five Hundred Mem- 
bers Attend Sixth Annual 
. Convention 


Next Meeting at Chicago 


Herbert Hendricks, of Decatur, 
Elected President to Succeed 
Ralph C. Lowes 


CHICAGO, May 7.—Over 500 agents 
from all parts of Illinois were on hand 
at the sixth annual convention of the 
Illinois Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers at Springfield last Saturday, at 
which Herbert Hendricks, general 
agent of the Equitable of Iowa at De- 
catur, was elected president to succeed 
Ralph C. Lowes of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Peoria. 

Other officers elected included C. C. 
Weber of Springfield, first vice-presi- 
dent; John Knorr, Connecticut Mutual, 
Rockford, second vice-president, and 
L. P. Livengood, Danville, secretary- 
treasurer. Walt Tower, managing di- 
rector of the Chicago association, and 
Mr. Lowes were placed on the execu- 
tive committee. 

Chicago was awarded the 1931 con- 
vention, and the annual sales congress 
will be held Oct. 4 at Peoria. 

In an address on “Observations on 
the Need of Insurance Legislation in 
Illinois,’ C. J. Doyle, special counsel of 
the State insurance department, as- 
serted that there should be more ade- 
quate legislation for the supervision of 
assessment associations in the State, 
declaring that the action in this regard 
by the recent legislature was not suffi- 
cient. He also asserted that agents of 
the assessment associations should be 
required to obtain licenses just as are 
the agents of the legal reserve com- 
panies. 

There is a widespread public interest 
and demand for life insurance trusts 

(Concluded on page 17) 
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Death Rate Sets New 
Low Record 





Health Conditions in First 
Quarter Best for Any 
Similar Period 





Tuberculosis on Decline 





Diseases of Childhood Also 
Show Encouraging Trend 
Downward 


New York, N. Y.—With the estab- 
lishment of a new low death rate of 
9.4 per 1000 for March, the first quar- 
ter of the year 1930 shows that the best 
health conditions, for any similar pe- 
riod in any year, have prevailed among 
the wage-earning populations of the 
United States and Canada. This is 
according to the report made by the 
Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, on the health 
experience of its 19,000,000 industrial 
policyholders in the two countries. This 
cross-section of the population fur- 
nishes a reliable index of health condi- 
tions in the country as a whole. 

The absence of any epidemic during 
the winter months of 1930 made it cer- 























Peoples Life 


Insurance Co. 
“The Friendly Company” 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$5,884,944.18 on Deposit 
with the Indiana Insurance 
Department 


$839,839.33 Surplus 
tection to Policyholders 


$50,000,000.00 Insurance in 


Force 


Pro- 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW 
RATES, DISABILITY CLAUSE, 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY PROVISION, 
MONTHLY INCOME, GUARAN- 
TEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 


INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICH- 
IGAN, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, 
TEXAS, IOWA AND CALIFORNIA. 


A few top notch contracts to In- 
surance Producers with experi- 
ence, character and ability. Ad- 
dress the Company. 
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tain that this period would be an im- 
provement over the same period in 
1929, when health conditions in the first 
quarter were the worst experienced 
during the entire decade, owing to the 
prevalence of influenza, which reached 
its peak late in January. But compari- 
son with 1928, a normal health year, 
also shows a considerable reduction for 
all causes of death combined and a 
marked improvement for such impor- 
tant diseases as influenza, tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, diarrheal complaints and 
chronic nephritis. 

The outstanding health feature of 
the first quarter of the year is the re- 
duction in deaths from tuberculosis. 
The death rate for this disease among 
white policyholders was only 65.3 per 
100,000, a reduction of 10.3 per cent 
from the lowest figure that previously 
had been recorded in the corresponding 
period of any year. Among the colored 
policyholders, the death rate was 207.8 
per 100,000, a drop of 4.6 per cent from 
the lowest previous figure. 

The drop in this disease, according 
to the insurance company’s statisti- 
cians, has been so marked that, with 
only one-quarter of the year passed, it 
is almost safe to announce that 1930 
will register a new minimum in the 
mortality from tuberculous disease. 
This can be done, since the first half of 
the year, invariably, is the period of 
the highest mortality from tuberculosis. 
Data at hand for the greater part of 
April show that nothing had developed 
during this month to change the pre- 
vailing downward trend. 

With the exception of scarlet fever, 
the principal diseases of childhood have 
shown reduced mortality as compared 
with the winters of both 1929 and 1928. 
Such a noteworthy drop has been re- 
corded for diphtheria that all indica- 
tions point to a new minimum rate for 
this disease this year. At the end of 
March, the diphtheria mortality rate, 
for white and colored policyholders 
combined, was only 8.9 per 100,000, as 
compared with 10.7 in 1929. 
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Stockholders Approve Sale 
of Grange Life 





Michigan Life of Detroit Con- 
tracts to Purchase Lansing 
Company 


LANSING, MicH., April 29.—Unani- 
mous approval was given today by 
stockholders of the Grange Life of 
Lansing to a proposal that the business 
and assets of the company be sold to 
the Michigan Life of Detroit. The con- 
tract of sale calls for payment of $235 
a share for the 8000 shares of Grange 
Life stock, the amount to be paid on 
the basis of $600,000 down, an addi- 
tional $600,000 in six months and the 
remainder out of earnings semi-an- 
nually. 

Petition for approval of Commis- 
sioner Charles D. Livingston will be 
filed immediately, Nathan P. Hull, 
president of the Grange Life, said. 
The commissioner, who said he had not 
been informed of the Grange Life 
stockholders’ action, would not com- 
ment on the proposed sale today. 

Consummation of the deal will give 
the Michigan Life total assets of $6,- 
850,000 and insurance in force of 
around $42,000,000. The Grange Life 
has insurance in force totaling about 
$28,000,000 and the aggressive agency 
organization of the Michigan Life has 
already, in less than two years, ac- 
counted for between $12,000,000 and 
$14,000,000. 

The sale will partake of the nature 
of a merger, Mr. Hull indicated, as 
most of the officers of the Grange Life 
and a large part of the entire per- 
sonnel will be retained by the Michigan 
Life. 





The Great National Life Insurance 
Company of Dallas, Tex., has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the American 
Life Convention, the oldest and largest 
association of life insurance companies 
in the world. 








Scranton -Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 


Contract as good as the best with exclusive 


rights. 


Con fidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 


such an agency. 





Address 
Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 
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Guardian Life Promotions 





J.C. Barnsley Is Made Actuary 
and J. L. Cameron Assistant 
Actuary 


The Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America announces the ap- 
pointment of Joseph C. Barnsley as ac- 
tuary of the company, and of John L. 
Cameron as assistant actuary, effective 
May 1. 

Mr. Barnsley became associated with 
The Guardian in February, 1928, as as- 
sistant actuary and was made associ- 
ate actuary on Nov. 1, 1929. He isa 
fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America and an associate of the British 
Institute. 

Mr. Cameron, who takes up the duties 
of assistant actuary, is a new addition 
to The Guardian’s actuarial staff. He 
is an alumnus of Williams College, 
from which he received his B.A. degree 
in 1922. He is a fellow of the Actu- 
arial Society of America and a member 
of the Permanent Committee of the In- 
ternational Congresses of Actuaries. 





Peerless Mutual Life Expands 


DALLAS, TEX., May 6.—The Peerless 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Corpus Christi, organized six months 
ago, is invading north Texas. E. F. 
White, formerly vice-president and 
agency manager for the Fidelity Union 
Life Insurance Company of Dallas, has 
cpened sales offices in the Mercantile 
Building for that company. It is re- 
ported other agencies will be planted in 
north Texas. 


Chicago Life Underwriters 
Propose Officers 





Sales Talk by T. M. Riehle 
Stresses Importance of Medi- 
cal Examination 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 6.—Life Under- 
writers of Chicago on Tuesday were 
urged to sell their prospects upon the 
need for a medical examination or 
“medical appraisal” upon their first 
interviews rather than a life insurance 
policy. The speaker was T. M. Riehle 
of New York, before the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Riehle declared that some of 
the nation’s most successful producers 
use this plan, and pointed out that when 
a prospect has been examined by the 
doctor, the sales psychology is reversed 
because the prospect then goes on the 
defensive and it is easier to deliver a 
larger quantity of life insurance. He 
urged that underwriters refer to the 
company doctors as “medical ap- 
praisers” rather than as doctors. 

The nominating committee to pro- 
pose a slate for election in a mail 
ballot, was named, including S. T. 
Chase, Connecticut mutual, and P. H. 
Doan, 4=tna Life, appointed by E. B. 
Thurman, president ;and R. E. Spauld- 
ing, Mutual Life, and Paul W. Cook, 
Mutual Benefit nominated from the 
floor. Byron C. Howes, Union Central 
Life, immediate past president, is 
chairman. 





A banquet celebrating a “prosperous sea- 
son” was given recently for Birmingham 
agents of Prudential. T. J. Huey, branch 
office superintendent, arranged a dinner at 
the Bankhead Hotel, which was attended 
by Supt. E. V. Heughan, of New Orleans. 
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New Life Insurance Laws 





Data Compiled by Presidents’ 
Association Shows Increased 
Legislative Activity 


NEw YorRK, May 5.—Measured by the 
number of new laws enacted, legislation 
affecting life insurance increased 
slightly in the United States during 
1929. In Canada, however, there was 
a decrease in the number of such new 
enactments which exactly offset the ad- 
ditional laws in this country. These 
comparisons, made with the previous 
“on” or odd-numbered legislative year, 
are drawn from “Life Insurance Laws,” 
compiled for its members by the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. 

This book condenses in 592 pages, all 
laws affecting foreign life insurance 
companies enacted in 1929 in the 
United States, Canada and Newfound- 
land. It shows a total of 127 new mea- 
sures passed in the United States last 
year as against 124 in 1927, with 16 
new enactments in Canada. 





Kansas City Life Agents 
Hold Sales Congress 


More than 350 life insurance agents 
from western Missouri and eastern 
Kansas territory attended the special 
one-day sales congress sponsored by the 
Life Underwriters’ Association at Kan- 
sas City, April 25 at the Hotel Presi- 
dent. Herbert A. Hedges, chairman of 
the executive committee, general agent 
for the Equitable of Iowa, presided. 
The program included talks from out- 
standing men in the life insurance field. 











AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 
1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 
1930 Two Billions 
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Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
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period last year. 


an increase of 25.7%. 


niversary Year! 








A Splendid Introduction 


For the first quarter of 1930, the total new business paid-for 
in The Guardian showed a 9% gain over the corresponding 


This increase derives added significance from the fact that it 
follows a record-breaking year in which each month was the 
best of its name in the Guardian’s history. Compared with the 
first three months of 1928, the first quarter of this year shows 


A splendid introduction to The Guardian’s Seventieth An- 


1860—Seventy Years of Service—1930 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 














INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


50 UNION SQUARE 


- NEW YORK CITY 
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THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A Mutual Company Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New York 





A Review of the 


70th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1929 








OUTSTANDING INSURANCE ............ can tees cee $6,760,922,525.00 
ee ES SN is 6.0 tis ope oo oa hd wae eis vonean ee’ $573,763,636.00 
Total amount of the Equitable’s outstanding policy contracts. 
Ny PR UNMIUE NG ooo 5's soins vn S's it'd sua e we eeiees $1,031,729,856.00 


That portion of the Assets reserved to pay all policies as they mature. 
This is adequate because it will be increased by future premiums and 
interest. The Reserve is determined by the Actuary, and verified by 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


CURRENT INSURANCE LIABILITIES ................ $ 27,649,349.84 
These include Claims and Endowments pending, Funds left with the 
Society at interest, Premiums paid in advance, and Dividends not 





yet taken. 
TOTAL INSURANCE LIABILITIES...................4. $1,059,379,205.84 
MISCELLANEOUS LIABILITIES....................... $ 12,350,184.23 


Principally interest and rents paid in advance, reserve for taxes, 
and commissions, rents, and office expenses due or accrued. 


TOTAL LIABILITIES, INCLUDING INSURANCE 





er ere oe ery Pe eee $1,071,729,390.07 
ih Sw sn. 6 aha Ds esa aad cH k's dee aan ca a $1,179,391,164.09 
ee AOD 65 bin ccc avinee erste eNenweruvannn $103,267,531.23 


These Assets include mortgages on farms, homes and business prop- 
erties, loans to policyholders, bonds, cash, etc., and are $107,661,774.02 
in excess of Total Liabilities. This excess constitutes the Surplus 





Reserves. 
SURPLUS RESERVES ............... ST $ 107,661,774.02 
For distribution in 1930: 
On Annual Dividend Policies...................... $50,500,000.00 
On Deferred Dividend Policies..................... 120,248.00 
Awaiting Apportionment on Deferred Dividend Policies 240,895.00 
NN St a's ks AWG we eae Tad a kid eee eas 56,800,631.02 
NEW INSURANCE PAID FOR IN 1929 ................ $1,041,690,486.00 
EE 64s resis cveskkaKeeeeantine Ram eye ee $816,571,837.00 
ef eT eT Ce ee ree 225,118,649.00 
PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS IN 1929 ................. $ 152,470,797.47 
TOTAL PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS SINCE 
I, WAIT «isc. 5 a deed su Xx ORO Rc es Cheese ok aM $2,392,210,055.07 


Comprising Death Claims, and payments to living policyholders 
under matured Endowments, Annuities, Cash values, and Dividends. 
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Sales Research Bureau in 
San Antonio 





Three-Day Managers’ Course 
Was Well Attended by Texas 
Underwriters 


The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau of Hartford, Conn., three days’ 
school at San Antonio, April 22-24, 
was attended by about sixty life insur- 
ance managers, general agents and su- 
pervisors. The school was conducted 
by John M. Holcombe, Jr., assisted by 
H. G. Keneagy, L. B. Hendershot, 
Stanley G. Dickinson and A. W. Cro- 
well, all of the Research Bureau at 
Hartford. 

Practically every phase of the mana- 
gerial and sales ends of life insurance 
was discussed during the school, the 
students taking an active part with the 
instructors in all of the discussions and 
presenting a variance of views on most 
topics that added greatly to the inter- 
est. 

The topics presented during the 
three days included: Why Build An 
Agency, Recruiting Better Human 
Material, Sources of New Men, Select- 
ing Agents, Describing and Selling the 
Job, Financing Agents, Training the 
New Agent, Supervision of Agents, 
Developing the Agent’s Responsibility, 
Cultivating Policyholders and Conser- 
vation. 


Missouri State Life Capital 
Increase Voted 





Additional Hundred Thousand 
Shares of $10 Par Value 
to Be Issued 


On April 30, stockholders of the Mis- 
souri State Life Insurance Company 
approved the proposal of directors 
authorizing an increase in the capital 
stock of the company from $4,000,000 
to $5,000,000. This action, according 
to Hillsman Taylor, president, was 
authorized by the stockholders in order 
to bring capital stock and surplus to a 
figure proportionate to the amount of 
business in force. 

Under this authorization, subject to 
the formal approval of the Insurance 
Commissioner and the Secretary of the 
State of Missouri, the capital will be 
increased by issuing 100,000 additional 
shares of the par value of $10 each 


and the right to purchase such addi-- 


tional shares at $10 per share will 
accrue to stockholders of record on the 
books of the company at the close of 
business on May 16, 1930, at the rate 
of one share of new stock for each four 
shares of the old stock owned. 
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Satety Above All Else 


Payments to Policyholders plus the amount now 
held for their benefit is $129,631,980.00 
equivalent to 107% of total deposits 


made by Policyholders. 
“THE OLD RELIABLE” 
Founded 1850 


EIGHTY YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 


The 


Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 















Full Coverage 
Non-Cancellable 
Male and Female Risks 
Starts First Day 
Life Time Coverage 
Old Line Company 
Prompt Claim 
Payments 
Generous Contract 
Large Commissions 
Liberal Renewals 
Substantial Company 
Pays on Any Disease 
Pays on Any Accident 
Pays Special 
Indemnities 





Your Clients 


Will Be Glad... 


That you connected with the Income 
Guaranty—for you will be able to offer 
them a policy more complete and with more 
real benefits than any in the field today. 










OUR TERRITORY 
Michigan Missouri 
Indiana Pennsylvania 
Illinois California 





Successful agents in our territory are 
joining hands with Income Guaranty for 
a prosperous 1930 and with the feeling 
that they are representing their 
clients’ best interests with our 
new “Gold Seal” policy. 











It holds many surprises for 
every agent that is alert, 
who is on the lookout for an 
improved policy. An idea 
is given on the left. More 
complete information on re- 

quest. 









Guaranty 
Company 


*Ineomes Guaranteed ”’ 


Authorized Capital $1,000,000.00 
Legal Rucarve Stock Co. {&stablished 1917} 


Income Bldg., South Bend, Indiana 
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photograph of the first home office 

of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America is its title, “Pru- 
dential Friendly Society.” It is strik- 
ing because it summarizes the reason 
for the present standing and consistent 
growth of this company. For the com- 
pany’s operations have been ever char- 
acterized by prudence and discretion 
with a background of scientific knowl- 
edge. The attitude of its officers and 
agency organization throughout its his- 
tory has always been such to its policy- 
holders and to the public as to give to 
them an entree on the score of friendli- 
ness, and in the broader aspects, the 
aim and ideals of the company have 
been ever motivated towards a better 
social standing for industrial classes. 
It would almost seem that there is a 
direct moral precept in the title, di- 
rected towards those who would ever 
be associated with the company, imply- 
ing a promise that through prudence 
and a friendly attitude and an im- 
provement of the conditions of society, 
success such as is proved by the pic- 
ture of the present home office buildings 
will be theirs individually and collect- 
ively. 


Tio most striking thing about the 


Introduced Industrial Insurance 


When the Prudential at its organiza- 
tion introduced industrial insurance in 
America, it aimed to bring to the work- 
ing classes the beneficence of life in- 
surance on a basis which was in keep- 
ing with their financial ability to pay. 
The growth, not only of the Prudential 
but of industrial insurance in America, 
is a tribute to the wisdom of this plan, 
so that we find in the fifty-fourth year 
of its existence that new policies were 
issued at the rate of over 15,000 every 
working day, for a total of more than 
$8,600,000 daily. In that year the 
Prudential was first in point of in- 
dustrial new insurance paid for and 
second as to ordinary. As we gaze 
at the stupendous amounts in this an- 
nual statement, our eyes are struck 
with over $600,000,000 in income, with 
dividends to policyholders of almost 
$67,000,000 and income saved for future 
benefits to policyholders of over $225,- 
000,000. The increase in assets of al- 
most $240,000,000, insurance writings 
of over $3,000,000,000 and the outstand- 
ing insurance of over $14,000,000,000 
which represented a gain of $1,331,- 
000,000 during the year. 
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The Original Home Office 


Che Prudential’s Excel 


First in Amount of Industrial Insurance 
W ritten and Second in Ordinary—Large 
Payments to Policy-Holders 


The fifty-fourth annual statement, 
for the year ending December 31 last, 
is a most excellent one and merits the 
commendation of all who are interested 
in the progress of life insurance. To 
policyholders it is of absorbing interest 
because the financial statement reflects 
a soundness and the balance sheet de- 
notes a progress and economy in man- 
agement that indicates an extension of 
the high dividend scales now in force by 
the company. 


During 1929 the company had a total 





Edward D. Duffield, President 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 





premium income of $496,493,925. This 
is an increase of over $40,754,322 over 
1928. Of this vast amount, $39,910,081 
were new premiums on ordinary in- 
surance; $156,642,100, ordinary renewal 
premiums, and $299,941,744, industrial 
premium income. The total interest 
and rents received were $106,212,702; 
all other income was $15,084,958, and 
gave the company a total income of 
$617,791,585. 
Disbursements 


The company had total disbursements 
of $392,544,511. The excess of income 
over disbursements was $225,247,074; 
this enormous amount, being almost 40 
per cent of the total income of the 
company, was laid by for the additiona! 
protection and future benefit of the 
policyholders. Chief among disburse- 
ments are the payments to _ policy- 
holders, which in 1929 totaled $259,- 
703,207, and represented an increase 
over the corresponding amount in 1928 
of $35,293,260. Total payments on ac- 
count of death claims were $102,988,- 
636; endowments matured totaled $13,- 
448,733; payments because of the dis- 
ability features of the policy were $4,- 
968,437; accidental death payments 
amounted to $5,063,712; annuities to- 
taled $997,770. There were $65,273,- 
563 paid for surrender values while 
policyholders received in dividends $66,- 
962,356. It will be noted that policy- 
holders’ dividends were about 65 per 
cent of the amount paid in death claims. 

The total taxes paid were $13,236,- 
620. This is about 3 per cent of the 
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Home Office Buildings In 1930 


lent Record for 1929 


Its Friendly Service Characterizes This Gom- 
pany’s Progress Throughout the H1s- 
tory of Industrial Insurance 


total receipts from policyholders and 
about 4 per cent of the total disburse- 
ments of the company. The expenses 
of management were $107,653,873, prac- 
tically all of which was paid from in- 
terest and rents received on the invest- 
ments of the company, leaving the 
premium income almost in its entirety 
for the payment of policyholders’ bene- 
fits and asset accumulations. 


Assets on December 31 


Total admitted assets on December 
31, 1929 were $2,266,768,637; this is an 
increase of $237,750,221 over the amount 
of last year. The assets are most con- 
servatively invested by experts after 
most searching investigation and con- 
tribute enormously to homes, farms, 
schools as well as business and com- 
munity activities. Through mutual 
ownership of this nature, each member 
has a direct interest in railroads, tele- 
phone system, and practically every 
kind of public utility. Almost 50 per 
cent of the invested assets are in first 
mortgage loans on farm and city real 
estate amounting to $1,064,746,783. In- 
vestments in mortgage loans are of 
more direct aid to the average Amer- 
ican citizen than investments of any 
other nature because the benefit, in the 
majority of instances, goes straight to 
the small home builder. In 1929, the 
Prudential loaned nearly $20,000,000 on 
farm property in thirty States and had, 
on December 31 last, 33,222 farm loans, 
amounting to $191,894,369, for an aver- 
age loan of about $6,000. In addition, 
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$170,700,000 was loaned during the year 
on dwellings and apartments. 38,000 
families were housed in the properties 
represented by these loans. There was 
also $26,280,000 loaned on other city 
real estate. These housing and city 
loans were made in forty-five States 
and the company closed the year with 
116,421 such loans, amounting to $872,- 
852,414, for an average loan of $7,000. 
Chief among the other assets are the 
bonds, amounting to $871,225,206, of 
which $73,300,818 were Government 
bonds; $128,112,228, State, county and 
municipal; $364,094,723, railroad; 
$234,653,599, public utility; $65,814,157, 
miscellaneous, and $5,249,681, guaran- 
teed mortgage notes. 

Policyholders’ loans aggregated $151,- 
040,030; stocks owned, $52,317,760; real 
estate, $33,349,709; net deferred and 
unpaid premiums, $49,340,495; interest 
due and accrued and other assets, $33,- 
529,215; cash in office and bank, $11,- 
219,439. 

The policy reserve of the company 
was naturally the chief liability; it 
amounted to $2,036,077,528. Dividends 
apportioned to policyholders during the 
year 1930 amounted to over $70,000,000, 
while other apportioned funds aggre- 
gated $22,760,037. Surplus funds 
were $104,979,666, including $37,422,- 
331 contingency reserve for mortality 
fluctuations or possible depreciation in 
assets, an increase of over 10 per cent 
or thirteen million dollars over the cor- 
responding item in 1928. 

The Prudential writes ordinary, in- 
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dustrial and group insurance. The new 
paid-for business issued during 1929 in 
group insurance was $180,744,785, cov- 
ered by 262 contracts. There was, in 
addition, $193,124,107 of insurance in- 
creased and the company closed the 
year with 1,381 group policies in force 
for $939,673,451 of insurance. This 
represents a gain of over $169,000,000 
for the year. New ordinary insurance 
written was 821,170 policies for $1,276,- 
837,523 of insurance. There were also 
46,187 policies revived and increased. 
amounting to over $127,000,000. On 
December 31 last, there was $6,316,260,- 
299 of ordinary insurance outstanding 
with 3,935,748 policies in force. This 
represents an increase during 1929 of 
444,768 ordinary policies for $711,836,- 
596 of insurance. In industrial insur- 
ance, there were 3,889,705 new policies 
issued and paid for, covering $1,246,- 
206,185 of new insurance. There were 
also 672,339 policies revived with over 
$210,000,000 of insurance revived and 
increased. The company closed the year 
with 30,945,387 policies of industrial 
insurance in force, covering $7,057,205,- 
168 on this class of insurance, thus 
retaining its position as the leading 
company as regards industrial insur- 
ance outstanding. The gain in indus- 
trial insurance in force was $450,555,- 
150. 


In Summary 


In summarizing, it will be noted 
that the company has over 34,800,000 
of insurance policies in force and over 
$14,300,000,000 insurance outstanding 
for a gain of over $1,331,000,000. The 
average group insurance policy in force 
was over $680,000. The average ordi- 
nary life insurance policy in force was 
$1,605, while the average industrial in- 
surance policy was $228. 

In analyzing this statement, there is 
substantial evidence that 1929 was a 
most successful year for the Prudential 
from every standpoint. Great increases 
were made in income, in assets, in sur- 
plus funds and in business written and 
in force, group, ordinary, and indus- 
trial. Expenses were low, as was the 
lapse rate; while the interest rate was 
well maintained. One of the most grati- 
fying features was the company’s mor- 
tality record. While considerable saving 
was naturally effected from the ordi- 
nary actual mortality, as compared to 
expected, in the industrial branch 
the company experienced, as for several 
years past, phenomenally low mortality. 
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[EGEN D has it that a certain great ruler in Hindustan 
was stricken with a sickness supposed to be fatal. 
But by some miraculous turn of fortune, the ruler was 
spared his life, and in his gratitude he decided to give a 
large sum to the poor of his kingdom. He possessed a 
magnificent elephant whose size was the marvel of all 
who saw it, and he issued orders that a sum of silver, 
equal in weight to that of the elephant, should be 
distributed. 


But how was the elephant to be weighed? The most 
skilled carpenters were unable to construct a balance 
strong enough to support the weight of the elephant. The 
wisest men in the kingdom were called into conference, 
but they were unable to solve the puzzling question. Just 
when it began to appear that the problem was unsolvable, 
an old sailor was ushered before the ruler with the in- 
formation that he could weigh the elephant. 


With the promise of a large reward, the sailor set to 
work. He secured a large and sturdy barge and had a 
platform built upon it. After much persuasion, the ele- 
phant was induced to walk out upon the barge. This 
caused the barge to sink far down into the water, and 
the sailor marked the level all the way around. The 
elephant was then led off, and silver was heaped upon 
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To Assist Our Agents 


The developing of practi- 
cal ways and means of as- 
sisting in the location and 
placement of contracts is 
one of our first duties to 
our agents... and will be! 
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HOW TO WEIGH AN ELEPHANT— 


the barge until it sank to the same level. When this 
occurred, the sailor of course had the elephant’s weight 
in silver. 


We of the Life Insurance Business also have an ele- 
phant to weigh. This famous elephant is much talked 
about, its weight is conceded to be enormous, but little 
is actually known about it. The name of this elephant is 
“Public Opinion.” 


Public Opinion quite often turns out to be a “white 
elephant.” But for those who can properly weigh it, 
Public Opinion is frequently worth its weight in gold. 
On a basis of satisfied customers and repeat orders, pub- 
lic opinion weighs in noticeably heavier each year on the 
Union Central scales. 





Customers Who Come Back Because of Greater 
Satisfaction: Every Year 


Per cent of annual new business written in the Union 
Central on old policyholders 
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Revivals and additions are not included in the above 
figures. 













JESSE R. CLARK, JR., Pres. 


“It Is the Most Easily Sold 
Policy I Ever Saw” 


That is what an experienced agent, new with the 


National Life, says about the Universal Policy. The 
records being made by a host of new agents and a lot of 
old ones lead us to believe this statement is correct. 
The Universal Policy and the National Life Company 
offer these advantages to the policyholder and the 


agent— 
For the Policyholder: 


Company is purely mutual. 

Policies are participating. 

After the first year, limited payments and Endow- 
ments pay face of policy plus everything deposited over 
Whole Life rate for death during premium paying 
period. 

Men and women risks written same rate. 


Unusually low premium. 

Limited Payments and Endowments can be changed 
without examination to lower premium forms at original 
insurance age and original basic rate. 

Juvenile policies. 

Children’s Educational Policy. 

Expectancy Term policy. 


For the Agent: 


Free Direct Mail Advertising service. 

Sales Promotion Department to help agents. 

Non-medical privileges. 

Fine working agreement with liberal first year and 
renewal commission. 

An exclusive new policy with features and benefits not 
found in any other one standard life insurance policy. 


Tie up with a real human institution. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 
Des Moines 
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Life Insurance and Old 
Age Dependency 





Is Preventive but No Cure 
for Problem, Declares 
Ingalls Kimball 





Discussed at Washington 





John G. Lonsdale, Banker, Gives 
His Vews on Retire- 
ment Annuities 


[By a Staff Correspondent] 


Insurance companies can do nothing 
whatever to provide for the old age de- 
pendent but they can and do accom- 
plish a great deal to prevent the exis- 
tence of dependency in old age, accord- 
ing to Ingalls Kimball, director of 
group annuities, Metropolitan Life, in 
an address read before the Insurance 
Round Table Conference, held April 30 
at the New Willard Hotel, Washington, 
as a part of the 18th annual meeting 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Kimball was unable to 
attend the meeting and his paper was 
read by R. A. Habans. 

.It was pointed out by Mr. Kimball 
that the payment of $150 on the first 
birthday of a child would provide a life 
income of $25 a month after the sixty- 
fifth birthday. Through such a prac- 
tice, universally practised, the problem 
of old age dependency would cease to 
exist. Stressing the progress achieved 
in this direction by life insurance com- 
panies during the past decade or so the 
speaker said: “The vast majority of 
people are virtually without property. 
Most savings are brought about by out- 
side agencies. Thus far life insurance, 
which is after all only a mechanism of 
thrift, appears to be far and away the 
most efficient and effective of thrift 
machines. The assets of the life in- 
surance companies run into billions of 
dollars, 80 per cent of which have been 
gathered together since the turn of the 
century. This is new wealth—wealth 
of which only a minute portion would 
have existed had it not been for the 
operation of this vast thrift machine. 

“It is my conviction that most of the 
life insurance premiums which have 
been collected in this great reservoir 
would, had it not been for life insur- 
ance, have been dissipated in consump- 
tive expenditure.” 

Insurance men heard evidence of the 
value of retirement annuities from the 
lips of John G. Lonsdale who, as presi- 
dent of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
& Trust Company, has provided such 
benefits for his own employees. His 
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TREND TOWARD LIFE 
ANNUITIES 


Owing to the fact that sales of 
new life insurance and, especially, 
life annuities give a very fair in- 
dication of the availability of 
money for sound investment, an 
optimistic attitude toward gen- 
eral business conditions may be 
assumed as a result of the April 
report of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. During 
the past thirty days, for example, 
private investors have deposited 
with this company alone more 
than half a million dollars in- 
vested in life annuities, an in- 
crease of about 180 per cent over 
the amount of such deposits made 
during the same period of last 
year. The months of March and 
April combined show an increase 
of 40 per cent in sales of new 
life insurance when compared 
with the same months of 1929; 
life annuities, on the other hand, 
show an increase of 50 per cent 
for the year to date. 











conception of a retirement annuity is 
a fund on which the worker can live in 
moderate comfort. 

Mr. Lonsdale said that it is a major 
business problem and that the retire- 
ment annuity is a wise economic as 
well as a humanitarian instrument. In 
support of this he cited the great num- 
ber of employees who have outlived 
their usefulness to the firm but have 
to be carried on the payroll at an enor- 
mous expense. 

Mr. Lonsdale is a firm believer in 
the idea of helping the worker to help 
himself and advocated contribution to 
the fund by employees thus robbing it 
of the stigma of charity. 

Among the life insurance men 
present at the luncheon and meeting 
were Charles W. Gold, president of the 
American Life Convention; Leroy 
Lincoln, James Madden and J. Victor 
Barry, all vice-presidents of the Metro- 
politan Life; Franklin Gonse of Bos- 
ton, Charles Taylor of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents. 





Policyholders Entertained 


DALLAS, TEX., May 6. — The San 
Jacinto Life Insurance Company of 
Beaumont is trying out something new 
in this section and is getting excellent 
results. It is staging policyholder 
meetings. These meetings give the 
agents an opportunity to mix and 
mingle with policyholders of their im- 
mediate communities and through such 
to prevent lapses and sell insurance. 











Prepared for 
Interviews -~ 


METIMES 
a “‘life’’ interview appears 
hopeless. But that very 
same prospect may be ready 
and willing to sign an ‘‘ac- 
cident” application if you 
are prepared to lead up to it. 


When you leave a pros- 
pect’s office with a signed 
application, and informa- 
tion regarding him, you are 
in an excellent position to 
plan a life insurance pro- 
gram for him. You can also 
determine whether he is a 
good prospect for automo- 
bile or burglary insurance. 
He may also be the man who 
can say ‘tyes” to a dozen 
lines of business and per- 
sonal insurance. 


If you are not conversant 
with the methods of selling 
accident insurance The 
Travelers will show you how 
you can easily absorb the 
necessary selling data. 


Accident insurance in The 
Travelers renews year after 
year. Other profitable lines 
of insurance are easily de- 
veloped from your list of 
accident policyholders. 


ewo 


If you know a man who 
ought. to be in the insurance 
business, a man who should 
get started right, who would 
profit from Travelers train- 
ing, put him in touch with 
the nearest Travelers branch 
office, or Walter E. Mallory, 

Agency Secretary of The 

Travelers Companies 
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Just Reinsurance 


—That’s All 
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COME TO 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The land of prosperity and health. Unrivalled as 


industry is alive and living is a pleasure. 
an agricultural, industrial, home community, where 


Real Money for live wires with 


MOUNTAIN STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hollywood, California 
William L. Vernon, President 


R. N. Stevenson 
V. P. & Agency Mgr. 
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Ordinary Life Insurance 








Industrial Life Insurance 


NATIONAL 
LIFE AND Health & Accident Insurance 


ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Total claims paid 30 years ending 
December 31, 1929, $71,215,892.67 





C. A. CRAIG, President W. S. BEARDEN, Sec’y-Treas. 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, National Building 


NASHVILLE - «> © TNR. 











A PROGRESSIVE 
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CENTRAL WEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
HAL H. SMITH, PRESIDENT 


We Welcome Inquiries 
from 
Progressive Agents 


Home Office Detroit, Michigan 
Assets . . $3,200,000.00 








Continuously in business since 1852 
The real strength of an insurance company is in the conservatism 
of its management, and the management of THE HANOVER is 


an absolute assurance of the security of its policy. 
Charles W. Higley. President Mentgomery Clark, Vice-President 
F. E. § » & y H. T. Giberson, Treasurer 
G. A. Jackson, Asst. Secy. A. E. Gilbert, Secretary 

HOME OFFICE, 111 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 
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American Life Convention 
Annual Report 





Report Shows Member Com- 
panies Enjoyed Best Business 
Year Since Organization 


The life insurance companies which 
are members of the American Life Con- 
vention enjoyed their greatest business 
year in 1929, the annual statistical re- 
port just compiled by the convention 
headquarters in the Shell Building, St. 
Louis, Mo., reveals. 

At the close of 1929 the American 
Life Convention companies combined 
had $26,511,733,651 on their books, a 
gain compared with the previous year 
of $2,365,228,754. 

The admitted assets of the companies 
totaled $3,768,572,479, an increase of 
$388,238,631 compared with the close 
of 1929. 

The report reveals that the Ameri- 
can Life Convention companies held in 
their legal reserves for policyholders 
$3,057,535,805. 

The American Life Convention is the 
oldest and largest association of life 
insurance companies in the world. It 
was formed in 1906 for the purpose of 
encouraging, upholding and maintain- 
ing the business of life insurance, the 
dissemination of information concern- 
ing the science of life insurance and 
the upholding of correct principles in 
the conduct of the business of life in- 
surance. Only companies of approved 
financial standing and that conform to 
the convention’s very rigid standards of 
business ethics are admitted to mem- 
bership in the American Life Conven- 
tion. 





The Mutual Life Manager in 
Little Rock 


Second Vice-President and Manager 
of Agencies George K. Sargent an- 
nounces that The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York has ap- 
pointed Joseph T. Thompson of Monroe, 
Louisiana, manager in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, to succeed George D. Dixon. 
Mr. Thompson will assume the man- 
agership on May:1, 1930. His territory 
will be the state of Arkansas, excepting 
five counties, and his office in Little 
Rock will be in the Union Trust Build- 
ing, Fourth and Louisiana Streets. 





Liberty Life Insurance Company - 


in First Quarter 


The Liberty Life Insurance Company 
ot Topeka, Kansas, has written 55 per 
cent more business during the first 
three months this year than was written 
during that same period last year. 
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Prudential State Director 


Newark, N. J., May 2.—Arthur D. 
Forst, of Trenton, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed by Chancellor Edwin R. Walker 
as a state director of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America. 

The new state director is president 
of the Trenton Saving Fund Society; 
vice-president and director of the First- 
Mechanics National Bank, and a direc- 
tor of the First National Company. 
He was for some years president of 
the New Jersey State Hospital and also 
a director of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. 
Forst was appointed by the Chancellor 
to fill the unexpired term of the late 
William E. Green. 








Illinois Life Agents 
(Concluded from page 7) 
developing as a result of the advertis- 
ing by trust companies, declared Ray- 
mond J. Darby, assistant vice-president 
of the First Union Trust and Savings 

Bank of Chicago. 

He also pointed out that the banks 
and bankers are evincing more interest 
in life insurance trusts, as shown by 
the fact that the Wisconsin Bankers 
Association has placed the subject on 
its program for the first time. 

S. T. Whatley, president of the na- 
tional association, in outlining the 
progress of the national association 
movement, took occasion to compliment 
the Illinois association upon its in- 
crease of 30 per cent in membership 
during the past year. Theodore M. 
Riehle of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance, New York, discussed business in- 
surance, drawing upon his own very 
successful experience to show the II- 
linois agents the amount of business 
that can be developed. 

Claris Adams, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the American Life of Detroit, 
spoke on “Life Insurance and the Life 
Underwriter,” showing the need for 
adequate preparation for the work and 
the success that is to be made by enter- 
ing the work from a professional view- 
point. 








Managers School in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, May 4. — Managers 
school will be conducted by the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau of 
Hartford on May 13, 14 and 15, at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel. The object of 
the school is to educate managers, su- 
pervisors and general agents on how to 
conduct their agencies, and how to edu- 
cate and recruit new agents, as well as 
how to cope with all problems confront- 
ing general agencies from time to time. 

As the date immediately precedes the 
Sales Congress, District of Columbia 
and Maryland Life Underwriters’, a 
large attendance is looked for. 
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Equitable Life of U. S. Gains 
24% Over April, 1929 








New Business for the Month 
Makes First Quarter Record 
16% Better Than Last Year 


A gain of 24 per cent over April, 
1929, in new paid-for business placed on 
the books of The Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States was 
announced today by Thomas I. Parkin- 
son, president of the company. 

This, with a record-breaking Janu- 
ary and new highs for the company’s 
business in February and March, makes 
the new business of the first four 
months of 1930 16 per cent better than 
the same period in 1929, which was the 
company’s best record. 

In volume, the Equitable’s April new 
business was $88,009,454, while for the 
four months the aggregate was $323,- 
622,000 not including group insurance. 
The increase came uniformly from all 
over the United States and did not 
show any unusually heavy sectional 
sales. 

In addition to the increased life in- 
surance, the annuity business of the So- 
ciety for the first quarter of 1930 
showed a gain of more than 75 per 
cent over annuities purchased in the 
first quarter of 1929. Figured on an 
insurance production basis, the gain in 
volume over last year was $17,156,701. 
The increased interest of the public 
in the life annuity as a provision for 
old age is one of the remarkable phases 
through which life insurance is passing 
and one of the most gratifying from 
a sociological as well as economic view- 
point, Mr. Parkinson said. 


Inland Steel of Chicago Adopts 
Equitable Group Insurance 


The Inland Collieries Company of 
Indianola, Pa., and the Inland Steel 
Company of Wheelwright, Ky., have 
entered into a group insurance contract 
with the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, whereby life 
and total and permanent disability in- 
surance protection is offered to em- 
ployees in the amount of $10,000,000. 

The plan is a contributory one, the 
company paying a portion of the pre- 
mium so as to assist the employees in 
securing this protection. 





Continental Life Appointment 

The Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., has announced 
the appointment of Roy W. Wallack as 
general agent at Denver, Colo. He as- 
sumed his new duties on May 1. 
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The Rewards of 


Consistency 


A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, 
the business takes care of him. Life insurance 
field work is a business, and subject to the prin- 

ciples of general business. Those who achieve in 
this work are those who give it their undivided and 
full thought and effort. Isn’t this merely natural 
and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying condi- 
tions is a career giving opportunity for achievement 
and profit according to ability and undivided effort. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YorRK affords such conditions to its field workers. 
Life insurance in all standard forms, annuities, dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits, prompt and 
equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policy- 
holders in practical ways combine to make its agency 
force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and 
ability contemplating a career in full-time field work 
are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON GEORGE K. SARGENT 
President 2nd Vice-President 


an 
| Manager of Agencies 




















A String on the Finger 


Perhaps the householder should remember the 
carefully explained errands committed to his care 
—but the proverbial string on the finger is still 
a useful aid to memory. Perhaps self-interest 
and ambition should be sufficient incentives to 
keep a life insurance man at work—but a marked 
effect is noticeable when that ambition is given 
a gentle stimulus. 

Peoria Life agents wore a string on the finger 
in February and March to remind them to bring 
home the bacon in the great annual Pig contest, 
_ which they did with a very apparent and satisfac- 
tory effect on their earnings. This month a testi- 
monial drive in honor of President May is set- 
ting a new record in the history of the Company’s 
production. Peoria Life agents will enjoy a fine 
outing at Old Point Comfort, Virginia, in August, 
because they heeded the string of the Hundred 
Thousand Club. 

The agency program of the Peoria Life is well 
seasoned with plans like these which promote 
the activity of its agents, and have a consequently 
favorable influence on their incomes and the 
breadth of their service. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
Peoria, Illinois 











AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 





Established 1899 





HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 
PRESIDENT 











52.93% 


of the new business Paid for in The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the year 1929 was upon applications of 
members previously insured in the Com- 


pany. 
Once a Policyholder— 
Always a Prospect 





THE POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPANY 


The 
Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


W. D. VAN DYKE, President 
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The Annuity 


The Second of a Series of Four Articles—Retirement 
Income Options and Suggestions on Prospecting 


CHAPTER 6 





Retirement Income 


HE annuity the writer is familiar 

with is similar to most deferred an- 
nuities and will be used in describing 
the contract and its benefits. It is 
known by three names: The Retirement 
Income, Insurance Bond, Annuity. 

In the annuity contract, you save a 
certain sum of money for a certain 
number of years, until you reach the 
age you have selected for the contract 
to become effective or matured. Com- 
mencing with that due date of the con- 
tract, the company will start paying 
you a guaranteed sum, that you have 
previously selected, for the balance of 
your life. On the matured date, and 
each and every month thereafter, as 
long as you live, you will receive a 
check from the company for the amount 
of income you have selected. The in- 
come for life is the first and best form 


of settlement you can receive under this © 


contract. 


Other Options 


However, there is a second option of 
settlement of your deferred annuity, 
namely, a lump sum in cash, on the 
maturity of the contract. This form of 
settlement is very desirable under cer- 
tain circumstances, especially when the 
contract has been taken out to form a 
business surplus fund. 

You have still a third selection of 
settlement of your retirement income 
contract—paid up Insurance on evi- 
dence of insurability. Only a very few 
will be so well fixed at an advanced age 
that they will need neither cash nor 
income, so this option is not so great 
a favorite as the first two. 

In the event that the Annuitant elects 
to receive the first plan of settlement, 
an income for the balance of his life, 
he is assured of receiving same for ten 
years whether he lives or dies. The 
income is guaranteed to come to him- 
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self or his beneficiary for ten years 
whether he lives or dies, thus assuring 
the annuitant a very substantial return 
on his money. The annuity guarantees 
safety and profit. 

Should the annuitant die before his 
contract with the company becomes 
matured, his beneficiary will be re- 
turned every cent of his savings in full. 

Should the annuitant wish to dis- 
continue his contract after a three-year 
period he generally stands to make a 
profit on his savings. 

Owing to the nature of the contract, 
the income being deferred and only his 
money returned in the event of death, 
no physical examination is required nor 
is any occupation excluded from your 
prospects. 

This, briefly, is the deferred annuity, 
what it is, what it does. Simple? Yes. 
The most simple of all Insurance con- 
tracts, but the service is can render 
and the distress it can alleviate are 
not to be measured. 

The companies may differ slightly on 
their forms and conditions but all an- 
nuities lead to the same end—old age 
protection. 

As a Life Underwriter, of what good 
is all this to you? What appeal has 
it? 

FIRST: A new form of approach. 
A new interest disclosing other Insur- 
ance needs. 

SECOND: An appeal to the pros- 
pect’s desire for absolute independence 
during his declining years. 

THIRD: Impossibility of failure be- 
cause of the great good your service 
will render. The whole fabric of In- 
surance has succeeded because it rests 
on the foundation of greatest good for 
the greatest numbers. 

You can harm no living human being 
by selling them an annuity. 


CHAPTER 7 





Prospecting 
You will find your prospecting for 
annuitant possibilities somewhat dif- 


<e><ep<ep 


ferent than your regular methods. The 
writer divides his annuitant prospects 
into the following classes: 

FIRST—You will have for prospects 
the finest creation of modern life—the 
wonderful American business woman, 
The annuity must have been designed 
with her in mind. 

SECOND—You will have all cor- 
porations, businesses and partnerships 
which are earning money and desire a 
quickly available investment for their 
surplus fund or reserve. 

THIRD—AIl your present prospects 
or clients who cannot pass a medical 
examination. This includes aviators. 

FOURTH—AIl investors who want 
safety, ease of investment, and exemp- 
tion from taxation within reasonable 
limits. ‘ 

FIFTH—AIll salaried people who de- 
sire to save during their more produc- 
tive years to maintain an even and cer- 
tain income throughout life. 

SIXTH—Persons who are not en- 
titled to regular Insurance. 


CHAPTER 8 





Interviewing 


When calling upon your prospects 
with the annuity, you are asking them 
to invest in the most costly and highest 
type of insurance protection, therefore 
do not limit yourself to any definite 
number of interviews. You are calling 
upon them to save a considerable an- 
nual sum and they will need time to 
consider, not so much your proposition, 
as the amount they will be able to lay 
away each year, for their real ambition, 
once sold, will be to complete the con- 
tract. <A life income is a pretty fine 
thing to have and doubly appreciated 
when saved by yourself. 

The writer’s experience has been that 
it takes from six weeks to three months 
before you can definitely remove an an- 
nuitant prospect from your files. It 
takes time, patience and a little capital 
to sell the annuity, yet it is easy. 

(To be continued) 
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Sales Promotion 


Careful Selection and Proper Schooling 
of New Agents First Requisite 


SENECA M. GAMBLE 


Sales Promotion Manager, the Southern States Life Insurance Company* 


called to my mind numbers of -re- 

quests for outlines of the sales pro- 
motion activities of Southern States 
Life of Atlanta, which work it is my 
pleasant privilege to direct. We are 
glad for you to have the “inside story.” 
You are at liberty to accept or to reject 
the soundness or the practicability of 
anything I shall tell you. Please, how- 
ever, bear in mind that our results 
show that the plans work well for us. 

What do we mean when we say 
“sales promotion’? 

In the broad sense, it is any work 
which promotes sales. In the life in- 
surance business, to my mind, it has a 
greater and more far-reaching meaning 
than a part merely in getting the order 
or the application signed. It precedes 
the contract with the salesman. It car- 
ries on forever. The right kind of sales 
promotion is as essential to the con- 
tinued success of your company, my 
company, any company, as are the ar- 
teries to the life of the human body. 


Trea invitation to address you re- 


Getting Salesmen 


On the North American Continent, 
at least, field representatives, agents, 
salesmen, if you please, are recognized 
as the right arm of the life insurance 
business. Careful selection and proper 
schooling of salesmen are points de- 
manding greater attention. Sales pro- 
motion has a part to play, a duty to 
perform. 

A man who signs a contract with any 
company of whom he knows little or 
nothing, is not a desirable connection, 
to say the best of him. How is he to 
learn about the company, unless some- 
body tells the story? Who is going to 
tell it, and how? It is a serious respon- 
sibility resting on your shoulders and 
on my shoulders, as directors of sales 
promotion. 

Our general agents tell us about their 
prospective agents. It is our job to 
sell the idea of life underwriting as a 
career for life. It is our job to sell our 
company. We use seven one-page let- 
ters in the campaign. They are mailed 





*An address delivered before the In- 
surance Advertising Conference at Memphis, 
Tenn. 
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at intervals of two days. We do not 
ask the prospective agent to send any 
reply to the home office. The general 
agent has the responsibility of per- 
sonal contact. When any circumstance 
makes it needful, we substitute part of 
the series by something strictly per- 
sonal. Those of you who have handled 
work of this nature know that many 
“prospective agents” are only “sus- 
pects” and should never have been con- 
sidered. During 1929, 486 names were 
sent to our sales promotion department. 
From this list, forty-four signed con- 
tracts with us. The others were not 
interested or were found to be not 
wanted. 


Training Agents 

How many who enter the life insur- 
ance business know anything about the 
value of prospecting? How many even 
know who is a prospect? Few, if any, 
unless they have had experience in the 
business, and even then too few. 

As soon as a contract is approved, 
we address our “Ace of Spades” letter 
to the new man. We liken a prospect 
card file to a deck of playing cards, 
and advise our new agent to record 
fifty-two prospects before he starts into 
the field. He is to have eight prospects 
lined up for his calls each day. These 
are his four aces and four kings. The 
very best of the eight is his “Ace of 
Spades.” I shall not go into a further 
description of this letter, as I have it 
here if you wish to read it. 

Five days later, we send another let- 
ter, telling our new agent how to use 
our sales promotion service in his sell- 
ing. I also have this follow-up letter 
here. 

Please understand that all of the 
time our general agent should be help- 
ing to train the new man. Without his 
cooperation, failure is practically as- 
sured. Life underwriting is not easy to 
learn, and the beginning is the time 
when a good man can most easily be 
made or ruined. 


Personalized Sales Promotion 


From this point, I refer to the men 
who carry out our suggestions and 
make a prospect card file. A service 





Jones is a man about thirty-five years 
call comes to us, showing that Jim 
of age, married, and has two children. 
The plan is to sell him insurance for 
family protection. We send to Mr. 
Jones a letter individually typed, tell- 
ing him how life insurance will make 
him a happier man by safeguarding his 
family. If the need is protection for a 
mortgage, we write him about mort- 
gage insurance. Our letters are not 
of a general nature, but specifically 
along the line of the requirements to 
be covered. We do not address a man 
sixty years of age a letter about a re- 
tirement fund, nor a single man a let- 
ter about education for his children. 
We do not believe in “shooting in the 
dark.” 

We include the name of our agent 
who will call to offer our services, in- 
stead of simply saying “our represen- 
tative.” Let me tell you, for three 
years I received advertisements of 
Nunn-Bush shoes, and to this day they 
have never told me which Atlanta store 
sells those shoes. The result is that I 
wear another brand. Advertising is 
not much good unless it tells what you 
sell, where you are located, and your 
name, so we give the name of our 
agent. 


Selecting Prospects 

We do not ask the prospect to reply 
to our letter. The salesman lists the 
name of the prospect, and the salesman 
is the man who should get the reply, 
the application. The man who can 
most easily pay life insurance premi- 
ums is not so interested in asking for 
a pencil or desk pad as the man who 
barely makes a living, despite the fact 
that the former may need the novelty 
more than his less fortunate neighbor. 
The responsibility for selecting pros- 
pects rests on the agent, not on the 
home office, and certainly not on those 
whose names appear on a “mailing 
list.” 

We send to our agent a memorandum 
book stamped with the name of his 
prospect. The salesman also receives 
a copy of the personalized sales letter. 
The personal call is made, and the re- 
sults are reported to us. Follow-up 
letters are sent only when requested. 
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We have recently put sixty-five of 
our letters into book form. The volume 
is given to each salesman when he 
learns how to use our sales promotion 
service. The letters are indexed ac- 
cording to needs for insurance. The 
agent then selects a letter for us to 
send the prospect, thus improving the 
service and saving much time in the 
home office. If you like, you may see 
our book of sales letters, which we like 
to call the “Book of Acts.” 

Before passing to other phases of our 
work, perhaps you would like to know 
some of the results which have been 
obtained. Our sales promotion depart- 
ment has been in operation since Feb, 
1, 1925. Our records show sixteen 
completed applications received in the 
home office for each 100 “suspects” and 
prospects listed. The written business 
has averaged $3,021 per application. 

In conventions I have previously at- 
tended there has been discussion of the 
success in getting agents to report on 
the results of sales promotion coopera- 
tion. We have received reports on 49 
per cent of the prospects we have ser- 
viced. 

Whether these results compare fa- 
vorably with those you obtain, I do not 
know. If they do not, when you get 
home, please give me an outline of your 
plan and tell me what results you show. 

We charge our agents ten cents for 
each prospect listed. Perhaps greater 
care would be exercised in selecting 
prospects if the charge were increased, 
or perhaps there would be no calls for 
service. 

Our sales promotion activities include 
publishing our field organ, our App-A- 
Week Club bulletin, planning of sales 
contests, writing special letters to our 
salesmen, and an assortment of “this 
and that,” toward the goal of increas- 
ing production. If you would like to 
see any of this material and do not find 
it among the exhibit here, just drop a 
line to me in Atlanta. 


Conserving Business 


With us, sales promotion not only 
includes getting the agent and helping 
him get the business, but helping him 
to keep the business on the books. We 
acknowledge to the applicant receipt of 
his application, without waiting to 
learn whether the business is accepta- 
ble. This is the first contact between 
the home office and the applicant after 
the application is signed. 

We send to the policyholder some 
kind of a letter sixty days prior to his 
renewal date. We do not mention his 
premium, but believe that the letter 
will remind him of it so he will get 
ready to pay. In some of these letters 
we invite attention to a particular plan 
of life insurance, asking the policy- 
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GET ’EM WHILE THEY’RE YOUNG— 


Treat ’em gentle, and tell ’em everything. That is, tell them all about what 
a bargain life insurance is for young, healthy fellows who really never miss 
the money deposited during the care-free twenties. 


All the world loves a bargain and of all the items that compete for the: 
young man’s dollar there’s no buy like a twenty payment life policy. Sell 
him young—He will double it after he is married. 


NOT WHEN — 














holder to write to us for information 
about it. It is impossible to even esti- 
mate the benefits from these conserva- 
tion letters. 

For a considerable time we sent to 
policyholders with loans against their 
insurance a letter suggesting that they 
repay the loans. This is a very impor- 
tant phase of conservation. We be- 
lieve now that a printed leaflet inclosed 
with the notice of loan interest is 
preferable. 

One year we used a life insurance 
pictorial paper to policyholders of rec- 
ord two years or less. Each policy- 
holder received six copies during the 
year. 

For four years we sent to each pol- 
icyholder an art calendar. This form 
of advertising is good, but we question 
its value in conservation. 


Letters to Beneficiaries 


When a policy matures as an endow- 
ment, a personal letter goes with our 
check, suggesting that there may still 
be need of life insurance protection and 
asking for the privilege of serving fur- 
ther. 

After a death claim payment is made, 
we address the beneficiary in an ap- 
propriate way expressing our sympa- 
thy. This letter is followed by one 
suggesting that the surviving relatives 
of the deceased policyholder may need 
protection on their own lives, and of- 


fering our services. A copy of each of 
these letters is sent to our field repre- 
sentative, and we then write to him 
asking for a report of results. In 
practically every case we are advised 
of new business produced following 
payment of these death claims. 

Sales promotion from the beginning 
—contact with prospective agents. 
Sales promotion to the end—payment 
of claims. There is no end—soliciting 
beneficiaries for protection on their own 
lives. 

We do not even claim that our sales 
promotion produces business. We do 
know, however, that it enables our 
salesmen to produce more business and 
make more money per working hour 
and per sales effort. 

We do not entertain any idea that our 
plan is better than yours. We have 
been invited to tell you how we work. 
Now that you have the “inside story,” 
if you can use any part of it to ad- 
vantage, help yourself and we shall be 
pleased. If you feel disposed to tell me 
now, or write me later, suggestions for 
improvement, please do it. We are am- 
bitious to make our plan better and bet- 
ter all the while. 

R. H. Keffer, general agent of the 
A&xtna Life Insurance Company at 100 
William Street, New York City, has 
announced that the 100 William Street 
agency paid for $3,016,000 during the 
month of April, 1930. 
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Country Club Policy <«« 


Life Underwriters Give Views, Pro and Con, on 
Business Advantages of Club Membership 


ticle overheard an older life in- 

surance salesman giving this ad- 
vice to a much younger man who was 
just starting out in the life insurance 
business: 

“You want to know what is the best 
bet in getting business? Well, I’ll tell 
you. Spend some money in joining the 
local country club and then go out there 
and play golf and get acquainted. In 
this way you’ll meet all the up-and- 
coming men of the city—the fellows 
who have the money to spend for life 
insurance and who need life insurance. 
And while playing golf with them you’ll 
have plenty of time to put your sales 
talks across to them. That’s the way 
I’ve built up a big business and I’m 
sure you can do the same thing.” 

But the writer wondered. Is it good 
business to go in for country club life 
insurance selling or. not? 


RB tiers over the writer of this ar- 


Views of Underwriters 


A number of very successful and up- 
to-date life insurance agents were ac- 
cordingly interviewed on this important 
matter and from them some exceeding- 
ly interesting information was secured 
which will, no doubt, be interesting and 
valuable to others in the business. 

Here are some of the more important 
things said against country club sell- 
ing: 

“No golf selling for me,” declared a 
middle-aged life insurance salesman 
who has made a _ splendid success. 
“Here’s. what I’d be up against if I 
joined the local country club and tried 
to combine business with pleasure: 

“First—I’d have difficulty in even 
getting started on insurance because 
the great majority of the fellows at the 
club are out there for pleasure and 
don’t want to be pestered to buy some- 
thing all the time. 

“Second—lI’d be in stiff competition 
with old man Smith, who helped to 
found the club and who sells practically 
all his policies out there at the club to 
members. And that would be mighty 
stiff competition indeed, I’ll tell you. 

“Third—I’d be spending a lot more 
time on each prospect than would be 
the case if I called on him at his of- 
fice, and so would be cutting down the 
number of calls per day: 
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By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


“T’ve heard a lot of talk from various 
agents about this thing of country club 
selling being so very profitable, but I 
can’t see it so far as I’m concerned. 
Perhaps if I could get busy and help to 
organize a new golf club it would be 
something else, but as conditions are, 
I feel that I get much farther along in 
business by staying away from golf.” 

Another interesting objection to 
country club selling was voiced by a 
young man in this way: 

“T belong to a country club and I get 
a great kick out of playing golf out 
there on Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
days. But I never try to make any 
sales while at the country club. I go 
out there to relax and enjoy myself and 
not to make my working week seven 
days long. 

“Another big reason why I don’t try 
to sell at the country club is because all 
the fellows I meet out there are the 
birds who are hounded to death by 
every other life insurance salesman in 
the territory. They are the outstanding 
fellows of the community—the bright 
and shining lights—and, consequently, 
they are already loaded to the brim 
with life insurance in most cases, and 
when they do buy, they purchase from 
agents where it will be of the greatest 
help to them in getting more business. 


Prefers to Sell “Comers” 


“In my case, I have the most success 
in selling to ‘comers’ rather than to 
those who have already arrived. In 
other words, I try to pick out the 
younger men of the city who are in the 
most responsible positions and most 
likely to be the local leaders in five or 
ten years, and I lay on them hard in 
the effort to make them secure policies 
from me. I show them I think they are 
comers and let them see I want to get 
hooked up with them because I feel they 
will eventually be very large buyers of 
life insurance, and all this helps me a 
lot in selling a big volume of insurance 
every year.” 

Still another objection to country club 
selling was put forth by an older life 
insurance agent: 

“T don’t like country club selling, be- 
cause it is what I call ‘clique selling.’ 
In other words, if I confined my atten- 
tions mainly to the people I met at the 
golf links, I’d he selling only to the 





same rather small crowd all the time. 
You know, there are always just about 
the same fellows out at the golf links 
and there is only just a limited amount 
of business I could hope to get from 
them. 

“When I first started selling life in- 
surance, I thought I could get plenty 
of business just from the one lodge 
where I was very prominent. I did get 
a lot of business from the lodge mem- 
bers. In fact, that’s the way I got my 
good start in selling insurance, but in 
time I exhausted the possibilities of the 
lodge and had to branch out. Country 
club selling is all right, I suppose, if 
the agent doesn’t place too great a de- 
pendence upon it, but I find that more 
generalized selling is much the better 
plan for me.” 

So much for some of the more vital 
things said against this sort of selling. 

And now for a consideration of some 
of the more important things said in 
favor of it. 


Finds It Profitable 


“I get at least half of my business 
through my country club connections, 
and it is far and away the easiest busi- 
ness to secure of any,” declared a 
thirty-year-old life insurance agent. 
“I’ve been a member of the local golf 
club for about seven years and have 
been out there two or three times a 
week during the playing season. In 
this way I have met just about all the 
members of the club and I’ve also done 
my bit in serving on the club commit- 
tees and all that sort of thing. 

“I’m not at all backward, when out at 
the club, to let all the fellows know I’m 
in the insurance business and to also let 
them know I’ll be glad to sell them poli- 
cies. I don’t believe in keeping still 
about the business I’m in—selling insur- 
ance is largely a matter of telling the 
world what I’m doing, I believe. 

“Of course, I guess I’m particularly 
well adapted for country club selling 
because I’m a golf enthusiast, a very 
sociably inclined person and impervious 
to the kidding I get from the fellows 
when I lay on ’em too hard in asking 
them to buy from me.” 

Another slant in favor of country 
club selling was presented by a life in- 
surance salesman who recently passed 
his fifty-fourth birthday: 
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“T like to always have some big deals 
to be working on. I don’t despise the 
little stuff, but it is the big sales that 
run up my income to what I want it to 
be. 

“But how to get in touch with big 
deal prospects? I find the best plan for 
me is to play golf with the local lead- 
ers and to keep my eyes and ears open. 
Very often I will get a tip from some 
golf player who doesn’t realize he is 
giving me a tip at all. For instance, 
some player will tell me about some 
friend of his who has cleaned up a big 
bunch of money recently on the stock 
market or in some other way. Then I 


go to the man who has made the money 
and urge him to put some of his profits 
into life insurance. 

“Also, of course, this thing of play- 
ing golf does make friends for me. 
Some of the very best friends I have are 
men I met for the first time out at the 
country club. And, of course, these 
men are always throwing considerable 
business my way. 

“Country club selling has been a big 
thing for me, just as it is proving a big 
thing for other life insurance agents.” 

So there you are and you takes your 
choice according to local conditions and 
according to your own inclinations. 





Mr. Averageman’s Estate 


W hat Shall It Profit His Family If He Shall Build a 
Fortune and Then Lose It 


By WILLIAM P. BURT 


Mark 8:36 the following words 

“FOR WHAT SHALL IT PROF- 
IT A MAN, IF HE SHALL GAIN 
THE WHOLE WORLD AND LOSE 
HIS OWN SOUL?” and in our rate 
book (agent’s bible) the following 
words should also be put in capital 
letters “FOR WHAT SHALL IT 
PROFIT A MAN’S FAMILY, IF HE 
SHALL BUILD A LARGE ESTATE 
THEN LOSE IT?” 

The picture that I am trying to put 
in your mind is the man that yearly, 
systematically or in certain moods, buys 
life insurance regularly, very soon he 
has a large estate of insurance, stocks 
and bonds, yes, more than enough to 
keep his family as long as they live. 
This man is the average American 
business man, very busy looking after 
the welfare of his employees, and his 
fellow men, but outside of building his 
estate that is as far as he has gone 
with the family’s future. 


Y ue will find in the bible under 


The Complete Picture 


Do you see my picture now? Have 
you a prospect or policyholder that the 
above man is very much alike? You, 
I and all of us have many of these men 
among our acquaintance. But does 
this picture seem complete in your 
mind and with the knowledge of present 
estate shrinkages? 

This man either needs a trust com- 
pany, lawyer or his insurance advisor 
to show him what should be done and 
how it should be done. : 

As to your policyholder, what he 
would do if he found his policy had 
lapsed for not having paid the prem- 
ium? He will answer “revive it.” But 
when an estate has lapsed, the only one 
that could revive it, has gone on that 
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long path, thus it remains lapsed for- 
ever. 

When you ask your policyholders and 
prospects what they are going to do 
with their life insurance estate, are 
they still telling you, 


My wife can take care of that— 

I haven’t given much thought to it— 

My lawyer will attend to that— 

My wife can handle money better 
than I can— 

An agent of another company did 
that for me— 

My insurance estate is too small to 
fix— 

I’m not interested in any further in- 
surance— 

A friend of mine in the business has 
promised to do it for me— 

The money will bring my wife better 
than 5 per cent invested my way— 

When I give her something, it is hers 
to do with what she sees fit— 

I’ve paid my premiums, why should 
I leave my money with the Company. 


After you have checked up these very 
cases you will find as follows: 


He wants to know why she needs 
more money by Thursday? 

He is too busy buying insurance but 
not safeguarding it. 

His lawyer will charge $1,000 to have 
a few papers signed, because the money 
is plentiful and in his hands. 

HE figures out Sunday how much she 
will need to run the house next week, 
but SHE must figure how much it will 
take to run her future. 

He soon finds out agent of other 
company sold him another policy and 
used one of the option settlements for 
his policy only. 

He learns each $1,000 must go as far 
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as possible, because he cannot pay for 
much insurance. 

He at once thinks you are going to 
ask him to sign an application. 

He is going to tell his friend how 
much he has in bank, stocks and bonds, 
mortgage on the house, unpaid amount 
on the automobile, tailor bill, etc., like 
hell he is. He holds his head too high 
to let that information get out among 
his buddies. 

His money in his business and in his 
hands, will bring more than 5 per cent. 
but when he is dead it is her money 
in inexperienced hands. 

Do my answers match up with some 
of the ways you would like or have 
heard the above conditions met with? 
May be not all, but a great many. 

I have started to make myself a little 
book called the “blue book” in which I 
put all newspaper clippings to verify 
my statements such as “Find Stock 
Swindlers on Increase Here; Aged Life 
Savings Gone As Home Fails; Active 
Issues Tumble $5 to $30 Share Due to 
Market Slump; Aged Nurse Loses Life 
Savings in Mining Swindle,” and many 
other clippings that read sad but very, 
very true. 

Making adequate provisions for de- 
pendents is one thing that every man, 
not the average, but every man wants 
to do before he dies; but some are too 
busy; do not know how to go about 
it; wife attends to insurance needs; feel 
they need more to make a good pro- 
gram; have only been solicited, not of- 
fered a real service; felt it was a re- 
flection on the wife’s business judg- 
ment; hesitate to tell you about their 
debts, investments and last but not 
least, are of the opinion it would cost 
them a great deal of money to have a 
lawyer or trust company make this up 
for them. 


Growth of Movement 


Read this and then form your own 
conclusions: There have been more life 
insurance and personal estates fixed 
up by trust companies, lawyers and life 
insurance companies in the last five 
years than ever before. Recent survey 
showed by a very careful check up that: 
over forty per cent of the. people 
swindled by fake stock salesmen were 
women. This shows me two very dis- 
tinct facts: Even men in the business 
world. that can study and watch the 
market daily make mistakes. The other 
is, women today are not looking for a 
safe investment but one that brings 
them the largest interest on their 
money regardless of it being safe. 

Do you know that there are men to- 
day that have estates over $450,000 who 
have never given any thought to the 
amount Uncle Sam will clip off for Fed- 
eral Inheritance Taxes? 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Fort Wayne Association Made Great 
Record in 1929 


Life Insurance Week, Active Convention Program 
and Membership Drive Featured Y ear 


underwriters’ association. And the 

biggest reason is its president, L. 
D. Fowler, general agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, whose picture appears on the 
front cover of this issue. 

Life Insurance Week, instituted by 
the Fort Wayne Chamber of Commerce 
in 1928 as a civic project, and observed 
for the second time Nov. 18 to 23, 1929, 
has popularized life insurance in Fort 
Wayne and increased the prestige of 
the life underwriters’ association. It 
was L. D. Fowler’s idea originally. 

Today Life Insurance Week stands as 
one of the definite activities of the Fort 
Wayne Chamber of Commerce, says J. 
B. Wiles, manager of the chamber, who 
successfully directed the first two. 

The observance, though a part of the 
program of the chamber of commerce, 
is supported by the Fort Wayne Life 
Underwriters Association. It reaches 
into the schools through letter-writing 
contests on the value of life insurance. 
It reaches into the community life 
through the service clubs and the fac- 
tories and radio station WOWO, one 
of the Middle West’s important sta- 
tions. 

Life Insurance Week in 1929 pre- 
sented the hazards causing dissipation 
of life insurance money left in a lump 
sum to beneficiaries before the life in- 
surance has met the problem that it 
was intended to solve and the methods 
of conserving an estate to prevent that 
dissipation. 

“Conserve Your Life Insurance” was 
the slogan. It might be noted that the 
newspapers devoted fifteen columns of 
space to Life Insurance Week, carrying 
pictures in addition to the news stories. 

Two talks were made daily over the 
radio by prominent business men and 
ministers on the key subject. Eight of 
the service clubs were addressed. Pub- 
lic and parochial school children sub- 
mitted 3500 letters in the contest on 
“How My Education Can Be Assured 
Through Life Insurance.” 

To begin the year’s work, Mr. Fowler 
inaugurated a membership drive for the 
association, with the result that the 
Fort Wayne association now has 211 
paid-up members at the end of 1929, 
against 48 the previous year. 

And by this tremendous increase in 
membership, the Fort Wayne associa- 
tion this year won the Jerome Edwards 
cup of the national association for the 
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largest increase in membership. The 
cup was presented to Fort Wayne at 
the national convention in Washington 
in September. 

Before soliciting the life insurance 
men, a census of those eligible was 
taken. Teams were formed and the 
members went out and sold the associa- 
tion to the prospects individually. 

Another feature of the work of the 
Fort Wayne association this year has 
been the organization by Mr. Fowler 
of a life insurance solicitation team to 
work on community drives. Forty- 
eight members of the association com- 
prised the life insurance regiment in 
the Community Chest drive, with Mr. 
Fowler as colonel. Out of the fifteen 
regiments in the field, the life insurance 
group and one other were the only ones 
to go “over the top.” 

The program for meetings of the as- 
sociation in 1929-30 varied with festivi- 
ties and serious study. On Oct. 14, 
Roger B. Hull, managing director of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters; Paul W. Simpson, president 
of the Indiana association, and Mansur 
B. Oakes, president of the R & R ser- 
vice, spoke. November 21, E. E. East- 
wood, manager of the Western and 
Southern at Chicago, spoke. Rev. M. 
S. Rice of Detroit was the speaker at 
the Christmas party of the association 
Dec. 20, at which cards and dancing 
were enjoyed with the ladies. 

H. M. Holderness, superintendent of 
agencies of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, was_ the 
speaker Jan. 9. Seth C. H. Taylor and 
Harry McNamer were scheduled for 
the sales congress held all day March 
20. April 17, E. J. Gallmeyer, promi- 
nent Fort Wayne realtor, spoke on 
“How I Would Sell Life Insurance.” 

The Fort Wayne association was or- 
ganized in 1894 and throughout the in- 
tervening thirty-five years has had a 
marked influence for improvements in 
the Indiana insurance laws. C. B. 
Fitch, one of the oldest members of the 
association, has served numerous times 
on legislative committees which have 
aided in evolving the present insurance 
statutes. 

Also the association has taken a defi- 
nite stand against unethical practice, 
with the result that Fort Wayne is par- 
ticularly free of twisting and rebating. 
Several cases have come to the atten- 
tion of the association during the past 
year, and prompt action on the part 


of the association has stamped out 
practically every sign of the two evils. 

Officers and committees of the asso- 
ciation this year are: 

President, L. D. Fowler; vice-presi- 
dent, Paul J. Knothe; secretary-treas- 
urer, Russell L. Solomon. 

Executive committee—Paul Sutter, 
chairman; W. E. Eickhoff, Donald C. 
Thomas, Louis Goldstine, Don Heffley, 
Russell L. Solomon, Paul J. Knothe, 
David H. Hostetter and L. D. Fowler. 

Program—James W. Haughton, 
chairman; H. N. Ulsh, A. Lee Johns 
and H. L. Mueller. 

Membership—Paul Sutter, chairman; 
Chester LeFavour and Walter Lawyer. 

Press—David H. Hostetter, chair- 
man; Hollis Logue and Walter Lawyer. 

Legislative—Hugh Jeffery, chair- 
man; W. E. Eickhoff and C. B. Fitch. 

Civic and Municipal—Chester LeFa- 
vour, chairman; K. V. Eckhart, Arthur 
Young, Francis Granger, Carl Burgess 
and Donald C. Thomas. 

Social—William MHolzwarth, chair- 
man; C. R. Zeddis, George Frost and 
Leroy Swartz. 


Mr. Averageman’s Estate 
(Concluded from page 23) 


I know of a case in this city that I 
ran into, where the man had it all 
figured out that his wife would receive 
$7,500 a year income from his estate in 
the event of his death. He was right, 
the size estate that he had would give 
her this income IF Federal taxes had 
not called for $35,000 of that estate. 
When this point was shown to the man, 
he was very much astonished but this 
little matter was settled by his signa- 
ture on an application for the amount 
that his estate would be reduced by the 
taxes. 

It isn’t very hard to show a man 
that if his life insurance and the bal- 
ance of his estate is left in the proper 
way, his family can go on living in the 
same house, wear the same clothes, en- 
joy the same pleasures and have a com- 
fortable income just the same as 
though he was there to furnish the 
money as he did during his lifetime. 

You will find that the bigger the 
man, the more his estate needs going 
over very carefully for loopholes. If 
you tell him a certain amount of life 
insurance is exempted, as well as his 
other estate, from the Federal In- 
heritance Taxes he will be surprised. 
He either has the opinion none of it 
is taxable or all of it. 

A man might carry $150,000 life in- 
surance; own $25,000 home; business if 
sold bring 60 cents on the dollar; carry 
$50,000 in stocks and bonds and yet his 
family be made to go out and earn a 
living to keep body and soul together, 
should he die and not have his personal 
and life insurance estate left intact. 
It isn’t how large a man’s estate is, but 
how well it is arranged, to guarantee 
his family a comfortable future. 
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time, it might be well to consider the future of Bill Jones, the 


Ok: age dependency being much in the limelight at the present 


man for whom this open forum of sales articles was created. 
Many excellent demonstrations have appeared under the above head- 
ing, most of which were actual sales talks written by agents who 
have proved their methods on the firing line. For this week’s con- 
tribution, just to open the field of old age annuities, we offer a 
suggestion from the Provident Life Insurance Company’s publica- 


tion, Provident Notes. Following 


an introductory discussion of the 


old age dependency problem, the article sets up a remedy which is 


reprinted as follows: 

This article will not attempt to treat 
of that phase of the problem, that is, 
the care in old age of those who have 
never throughout their lives been able 
to earn more than a bare living. Their 
need is the greatest and their condition 
calls loudest for remedy. But the popu- 
lar discussion will not stop there. It will 
have much to say of those who earlier in 
life enjoyed a comfort of which in old 
age they find themselves deprived. And 
in this discussion the agent who has in- 
sisted upon ordinary life in every case 
is not going to fare very well. 


A Concrete Case 


Let us take a concrete case. Suppose a 
young man of twenty-five so thoroughly 
sold on the idea of protection that he is 
willing to pay the premiums on $10,000 
of life insurance. Suppose the agent who 
sells him the policy is a bitter opponent 
of anything but ordinary life. And now 
suppose the young man has reached 
the age of sixty-five. He has had his 
ups and downs, his successes and fail- 
ures, he has brought up several children 
who are trying to make their own way 
in the world. It has been a strain 
throughout. He may own his little 
house, and he may have a nest egg of 
savings, but his principal asset is his 
$10,000 ordinary life policy. 

The insured and his wife are review- 
ing the situation. He may still have 
his job, but he knows that on account 
of his age his hold upon it is precari- 
ous. Should he lose it their condition 
will be serious indeed. It is true, an- 
nual dividends, if he is lucky enough 
to have a participating policy, will 
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This is the twelfth of a series of 
articles planned to describe the 
various insurance needs of the 
average home owner and to give 
actual sales demonstrations of 
the best method of selling the 
various lines of coverage. Agents 
are invited to contribute to this 
symposium of sales ideas, giving 
a detailed picture of the entire 
transaction, writing on life, fire 
or casualty insurance. 




















greatly reduce the amount of the pre- 
mium deposit, but it is still an outlay, 
and even with the nest egg well in- 
vested and earning a good rate of 
income, deducting the premium outlay, 
does not give enough to live on. 

“Perhaps we might surrender the 
insurance. Let’s ask what value we 
would get.” They find that if the policy 
is a 3 per cent policy they would get 
approximately $5,700, if it is a 3% per 
cent policy, approximately $5,500. That 
would yield at 5 per cent an income of 
from $275 to $285 a year, too small an 
amount to fill the gap. 


Ten Cents a Day 


And now suppose they learn that had 
they been willing to put ten cents more 
a day into their policy, not only would 
there have been no more premiums to 
pay, but the policy itself would be ma- 
turing for $10,000 in cash. That would 
solve their difficulty, adding, say $500 
to their immediate income and freeing 
them from future premium payments. 





What frankly would be their reaction? 
What would they think of the advice 
of the agent to whom any other form 
than ordinary life was like a red rag to 
a bull? 

The inquirer in the newspaper article 
was calling for a philanthropist. If 
the philanthropist really knew his 
onions would not his first move be to 
urge that the type of agent who spurns 
all other forms than ordinary life en- 
large his vision by studying what ten 
cents a day will do in such a case as 
that described above. 

All over the country there are in- 
stances by the thousands where a man, 
who has reached the retiring age, and 
his wife are suffering real hardship 
which would have been greatly allevi- 
ated had the agent who knew nothing 
but ordinary life been aware of what 
ten cents a day, if harnessed with com- 
pound interest, would accomplish. 


Plenty of Cases 


You can find instances of this in 
your immediate neighborhood. Why 
not utilize them in your canvass? Why 
not show yourself alert to the long 
tomorrow when you are advising your 
clients? Why not give your prospect 
a chance to harness up ten cents a day 
with compound interest? With tact 
and ingenuity you can do this in such 
a manner that even if the prospect does 
not follow your advice he will think of 
you as better equipped for your work 
than the other agents with whom he 
has talked, whose minds have fallen 
into a rut. 

It is not safe for an agent to allow 
himself to “play favorites” with any 
form of policy. He will inevitably be 
selling this favorite policy in instances 
where it is a misfit. The only safety 
is in studying each individual case 
open mindedly and recommending the 
form which fits that case. The reasgn 
for it is not that the policy is such dnd 
such a form, but that it fits. The agent 
who gives each of his clients a “custom 
fit” will, if he keeps exposing himself 
to business, find his name climbing up 
the “Who’s Who” list in the Score 
Board, 
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TO AGENTS- 


We have many excel- 
lent openings for prop- 
erly qualified agents. 
We operate in 26 
States, and the District 
of Columbia and Porto 
Rico. 


If interested, write 
W. T. O’Donohue 
Vice-Pres. & Agency Mgr. 
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ae ” Jefferson Standard 
4 Life Insurance Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 
OVER 340 MILLIONS IN FORCE 

















Mobley’s Folders 


FOR INSURANCE SELLING 





Life Insurance the Cornerstone of Civilization 
The Man Who Lived Too Long! 

The “Twister” 

Two Homes 

The House That Was Insured 100 Years 


Procrastination. 





Every life insurance agent must create HIS public— 
must first secure the attention of the prospect. 
MOBLEY’S FOLDERS furnish an excellent way to 
do this. 


Each folder is a concise and striking appeal to every 
insurable man or woman. 


LIFE INSURANCE THE CORNERSTONE OF 
CIVILIZATION makes its appeal by a series of car- 
toons. The other folders bring briefly to the reader’s 
attention, through illustrations, the benefits of life in- 
surance and the sword of Damocles that hangs over 
his head if he is not insured. 


Sent to_men and women with the agent’s card or 
accompanied by a letter they will produce results. 
Their attractiveness will demand attention. Their sub- 
ject matter is so well expressed and so graphically pre- 
sented that it cannot be ignored. 


The price of LIFE INSURANCE THE CORNER. 
STONE OF CIVILIZATION is $55 per thousand. For 
each of the other folders it is $30 per thousand. 








Write for sample copies, 10 cents each. 
Liberal discount for quantity orders. 
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| The Penn Mutual’s 


Basic Agency Analysis 


A General Agency should be a business 
structure, built and conducted on the same 
profit and loss principles as any other business. 
Our Structural Analysis Plan shows the Gen- 
eral Agent what to do, from foundation to 
capstone, to assure permanent financial success. 


Wma. A. Law, President 
Wo. H. Kinocs.ey, Vice-President 
| Hucu D. Hart, Vice-President 
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ACCIDENT CREDIT 

HEALTH BOILER 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 
TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 
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ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 


of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 


115 BROAD ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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MARINE INSURANCE 





Comm. Dunham on 
Acquisition Costs 


Addresses Association of 
Fire Agents at Annual 
Meeting in Richmond 








Cites Excessive Competition 





Believes the Weapon of Pitiless 
Publicity Will Be Sufficient 
to Correct Evils 
[By a Staff Correspondent] 


RICHMOND, VA., May 6.—Colonel 
Howard P. Dunham, insurance commis- 
sioner of Connecticut and president of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, spoke on the funda- 
mental costs of acquiring insurance 
business at the annual meeting of the 
Association of Fire Insurance Agents 
today. His subject was “Elimination 
of an Economic Waste.” Discussing 
the increasing competition among old 
and new companies, he said that in 
consequence of this competition, the in- 
surance business now has more agents 
by far than are needed. Commissions 
have mounted higher and higher as the 
companies have sought to increase their 
agency representation, until in some 
sections the amount of commissions 
paid is out of reason. Lured by the 
promise of large commissions, he said, 
thousands of men have come into the 
insurance business as agents, produc- 
ing a state bordering on demoralization 
which is threatening to undermine the 
structure of insurance. Nor has the 
type of men attracted to the business 
always been of the highest, he asserted. 

“Unless an immediate holiday is de- 
clared in the reckless drive for more 
and more agents, he said, the situation 
which insurance men will have to face 
will be grave indeed. The agency busi- 
ness was never more troubled than it 
now is. If the confidence of the public 
is to be maintained, insurance men 
must clean house and restore order out 
of chaos. Such competition as now 
exists tends to cause a breaking down 
of the high code of practice and ethics 
of the business; in the mad scramble 
for premiums some.are not always par- 
ticular as to their methods, believing 
the end justifies the means.” 
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Insurance Commissioners 
Committee Meeting 


The executive committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners will meet June 11, 
12 and 13 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. It has 
been suggested by Chairman R. 
A. Yenter of the committee that 
the spring meeting of the con- 
vention be held at the same time. 
The committee will receive the 
report of the banks committee 
and will prepare the program for 
the sixty-first annual session, 
which is to be held at Hartford 
in September. 











Colonel Dunham expressed himself as 
confident that the best minds of the in- 
surance business, which have solved 
other pressing problems, might find a 
solution of present difficulties before it 
becomes necessary for the _ several 
States to intervene in the interest of 
the public welfare, but if not, drastic 
action would probably be taken by the 
convention of commissioners. If na- 
tions can reach amicable agreement as 
to limitation of armaments, it should 
not be difficult for the insurance com- 
panies to solve the problem of mount- 
ing costs of acquisition. He declared 
that no matter what steps are taken, 
the main object to be borne in mind is 
that the public must be served; it must 
not be called upon to pay for any mis- 
takes which may have been made. 

Colonel Dunham spoke of the “excel- 
lent work being done by the insurance 
commissioners in their investigation of 
the mounting costs of insurance acqui- 
sition, and declared that it would aid 
greatly if the agents themselves would 
appoint good committees authorized to 
employ competent and broad-minded 
economists to investigate thoroughly 
present agency systems with instruc- 
tions ruthlessly to expose weaknesses 
and courageously to suggest remedies. 

“T am confident,” he said, “that what 
is best for the public interest will be 
best for your own selfish interests when 
enlightenedly understood. Intelligent 
cooperation between the great bodies 
of insurance agents and insurance com- 
pany officials and the insurance com- 


(Concluded on page 33) 


Supreme Court Holds 
To One Year Clause 





Fire Companies Successfully 
Contest Decision Based 
on Texas Law 





Contractual Rights Vary 





Right to Sue on Agreements Out- 
side State Limited to 
One Year 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—Appli- 
cation to contracts made and carried 
out elsewhere of provisions of the 
Texas law prohibiting the making of 
contracts or agreements upon which 
the time to sue is limited to less than 
two years was today declared uncon- 
stitutional by the United States Su- 
preme Court. The decision of the court 
upheld the right of an insurance com- 
pany to limit to one year the time with- 
in which suit might be brought in 
policies written and performed upon 
outside the State. 

The court’s opinion was rendered in 
a suit brought by C. J. Dick, a resi- 
dent of Texas, to recover for the loss 
of a tug on a fire policy issued by the 
Compania General Anglo-Mexicana de 
Suguros S. A., part of the risk on 
which had been reinsured by the Home 
Insurance and Franklin Fire Cos. 

The policy carried a one-year provi- 
sion, but suit was not brought until 
after expiration of the period. The 
Texas courts, including State Supreme 
Court, applied the provisions of the 
State law and rendered judgment in 
favor of Dick. The companies’ sole de- 
fense to the case was the one-year 
clause, which they contended could not 
be abrogated by the Texas courts be- 
cause the policy and reinsurance had 
been written outside the State and the 
contract had been performed outside 
the State. 

The Texas statute, it was held in the 
decision today, is not one merely of 
limitation, fixing the time in which the 
aid of the Texas courts may be invoked, 
nor does it govern only remedies avail- 
able in the Texas courts. On the con- 
trary, it was pointed out, “it deals with 
the powers and capacities of persons 
and corporations. 
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General Agents Hold Sixth Annual 
Convention at Richmond 


Delegates from Twenty States in Attendance—Scope 
of Organization Broadened by Changing Name 
to American Association of General Agents 


By Robert W. SHEEHAN 


RICHMOND, VA., May 7. — With a 
sentiment of unusual harmony and good 
feeling prevailing, delegates from 
twenty States in the Union, represent- 
ing the Association of Fire Insurance 
General Agents concluded at the John 
Marshall Hotel here today the business 
features of their fifth annual conven- 
tion. It is the last meeting to be held 
under the above title, as the conven- 
tion voted to change the name of the 
organization to the American Associa- 
tion of Insurance General Agents. Due 
to the simultaneous meeting of several 
State associations of local agents, the 
attendance at this convention was 
slightly below par, but the meeting 
more than made up in interest and 
enthusiasm what it lacked in numbers. 


Officers Re-elected 


At the final session today, the nom- 
inating committee proposed re-election 
of the entire slate of officers, which 
recommendation was unanimously voted 
by the convention. The officers for 1930- 
31 are, therefore, president, Herbert 
Cobb Stebbins, of Denver; first vice- 
president, Walter L. Wakefield, of 
Hartford; second vice-president, W. 
Lyle Dickey of Tulsa, and secretary- 
treasurer, J. K. Shepherd of Little 
Rock. 

At Monday’s session, following an 
address of welcome by B. C. Lewis, Jr., 
vice-president of the Virginia Fire & 
Marine, and an appropriate response by 
Henry Steckler of New Orleans, 
Herbert Cobb Stebbins delivered the 
important presidential address. Sketch- 
ing the history and background of the 
organization, President Stebbins said 
that it was now four years old and 
boasted a membership of 140 outstand- 
ing general agents. The organization 
may take on an international character 
in the future, he said, as it is now 
in communication with general agents 
in Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 

The General Agents’ Association, its 
president declared, harmoniously co- 
operates with the companies in sta- 
bilizing the insurance business. 

Mr. Stebbins had kind words for the 
companies and the local agents. Both 
of whom bulwark the general agency 
business. He demonstrated the friendly 
and cordial relations which exist be- 
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tween both these factors and the gen- 
eral agents and expressed the hope that 
the Association of Insurance General 
Agents would play a part in cementing 
and preserving these relations in the 
future. 

In speaking of the cooperative pub- 
licity campaign on which the associa- 
tion has embarked, Mr. Stebbins said 
that the insurance business, like 
nations, could no longer enjoy a 
“splendid isolation.” 

Coming down to problems which 
presently beset the insurance business, 
Mr. Stebbins said that we are now 
undergoing a period of adjustment and 
reform. He mentioned the realignment 
of affiliations of companies and the up- 
setting of many established practices 
and conditions. Many companies, he 
said, formerly interested chiefly in the 
investment side of the business are now 
of necessity turning again to stricter 
underwriting. Right here the speaker 
brought out with emphasis the import- 
ant feature of the general agency sys- 
tem which has always required that 
the general agent show an_ under- 
writing profit if he is to receive worth- 
while remuneration. 

Touching on questions of rate making 
and regulating, Mr. Stebbins referred 
to the Inter-State Underwriters Board 
as an organization which will be of 
great advantage to the business if it 
is not missapplied. 


Acquisition Cost Survey 


In dealing with the acquisition cost 
survey now being conducted by a spe- 
cial committee of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, Presi- 
dent Stebbins offered the opinion that 
a proper scale of commission could be 
definitely postulated it would constitute 
a distinct contribution to the business. 
The situation is aggravated, he said, 
by companies under stress of competi- 
tion increasing commissions without re- 
straint. In this connection he stated 
firmly that agents, local and general, 
should support the organized com- 
panies. 

An extremely important part of the 
president’s message dealt with the cas- 
ualty business in its relation to the 
Association of Insurance - General 
Agents. He said that the majority of 








agents today represent one or more 
casualty companies and that much of 
the commission trouble today centered 
in that business. Strictly speaking, said 
Mr. Stebbins, there is no group of 
supervising general agents in the cas- 
ualty field. The term general agent, 
he said, when used casualtywise refers 
to a rate of commission rather than 
to a type of service rendered. Since one 
of the main objects of the General 
Agents Association is to achieve recog- 
nition of the supervision principle and 
to establish the fact that a general 
agent’s fee is a supervision and not 
an acquisition cost, it is important, 
President Stebbins stated, that the as- 
sociation establish a casualty branch. 
Over $100,000,000 in premiums is 
written by members of the association, 
said Mr. Stebbins, of which $61,000,000 
is fire and $22,000,000 is casualty. 

It was as a result of these considera- 
tions, brought out by Mr. Stebbins that 
the convention later voted to drop the 
word “fire” from the title, and add 
“American” as evidence of the broad 
and inclusive scope that will charac- 
terize its future operations. 


Defends Resident Agents 

Mr. Stebbins treated the question of 
large brokerage houses in his charac- 
teristic equitable manner. He said he 
had no criticism to offer on the legiti- 
mate business which they control, but 
said he considered it an injustice for 
them to write business at lower than 
local rates. 

Following the reading of the treas- 
urer’s report by Mr. Shepard, J. G. 
Leigh, chairman of the conference com- 
mittee delivered a report which was 
characterized from the floor as “suffi- 
cient justification in itself for the exis- 
tance of this association.” In confer- 
ence with the Interstate Underwriters’ 
Board the committee secured the adop- 
tion of a desired amendment in respect 
to the commission scale; at a conference 
with the National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference the definition of 
a general agent was accepted and as 
well as the desired commission scale; 
similar achievements were accom- 
plished in a meeting with the Western 
Underwriters’ Association and con- 
fidence was expressed that similar ac- 
tion could be secured from the National 
Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. Mr. Leigh, therefore, was able 
to report a unanimity of opinion on 
this principle and he and his commit- 
tee were heartily applauded for their 
successful efforts. 

The addresses of Commissioner Dun- 
ham, of Connecticut, and Clyde B. 
Smith, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents, are reported 
elsewhere in this issue. 

C. M. Cartwright, managing editor 
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of the National Underwritex speaking 
“from the outside looking in” said that 
as an observer he couldn’t help but 
notice the great amount of fear and 
suspicion in the insurance business and 
wished the men in the business could 
come to know each other better and get 
the slant that insurance newspapermen 
do who see all sides. Mr. Cartwright 
said that he had observed, personally, 
that almost all the men in the business 
were inherently honest, but that they 
were forever worried that somebody 
was going to take something away from 
them. He said the business needs a 
baptism of trust and confidence and 
cited the experience of Ex-Commissioner 
Stoddard in New York whose accom- 
plishments as arbiter of the casualty 
business there was lasting proof of 
what could be achieved by cooperation 
and trust. 


Tuesday's Session 

Tuesday’s session opened with an ad- 
dress on the American Agency System 
by J. G. Leigh of Little Rock, a past 
president of the association. Mr. Leigh 
attributed the marvelous development 
and growth of America to _ the 
philosophy of individualism which is 
the motivating principle, he said, of 
the American agency system. Under 
this system, he said, the agent owns 
his business in every sense of the 
word. He owns his expirations and he 
can sell his business if he wants to. 
This position, Mr. Leigh said, gives the 
agent a standing in his community 
equal to any merchant or professional 
man. Mr. Leigh stated unequivocally 
that he had no apprehension of the 
American agency system being replaced 
by the branch office system or any other 
non-agency ‘method of conducting the 
insurance business. 

General agents and local agents to- 
gether, Mr. Leigh challenged, are in- 
vincible. They are an integral part of 
the community in which they live and 
they help to build it up and the com- 
munity has no desire to dispense with 
them. In this connection, he developed 
the point that one of the most im- 
portant features of both organizations 
is public relations work. 

Due to the illness of a member of his 
staff, William S. Crawford, insurance 
editor of the New York Journal of 
Commerce, was unable to personally 
deliver his talk on “Money and Men.” 
His paper was read by C. M. Cart- 
wright. 

“We have progressed at a speed 
which has made the world rub its eyes,” 
he said in discussing the economic 
changes of the past quarter of a cen- 
tury and the great growth of the finan- 
cial structure of the large carriers. 
Mr. Crawford questioned the great ad- 
vantages that are attributed to the 
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organization and standardization of 
present day business practices and 
asked if companies were, in effect, in- 
vestment trusts or distributors of fire 
loss, which was the early idea. Mr. 
Crawford explained how, with the 
growth of the business, organizations 
took over the work of individuals. He 
traced the history of the anti-compact 
laws and showed why, when companies 
were finally allowed to combine in rate 
making, State supervision of insurance 
was introduced to protect the public. 

With the adoption of schedule rating, 
brokers began to produce enormous 
volumes of business, he said, and em- 
phasis was switched to the physical 
hazard. At one time, Mr. Crawford re- 
minded his hearers, the reserve for un- 
earned premium was unheard of and 
when it become evident that companies 
would have to lay by funds for the 
rainy days, investment considerations 
began to become uppermost in the 
minds of the executives. 

The great drive started during the 
World War, Mr. Crawford said, when 
there was an enormous inflation in in- 
surable values and the moral hazard 
was of little consideration. The com- 
panies then went out for all the busi- 
ness they could garner and it was at 
this time, he stated, that public interest 
in insurance stocks awakened. The 








AID FOR NASHUA 


HILE the charred embers of what 

were once the homes of more than 
700 Nashua, N. H., citizens present a 
pathetic picture of desolation, the Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau has set up 
temporary offices in the Odd Fellows 
Building at 142 Main Street, Nashua, 
N. H., in an attempt to restore order 
out of chaos, and in some way alleviate 
the burden so unexpectedly thrust upon 
the Nashua people. Commissioner 
John E. Sullivan of New Hampshire 
has waived the forty-five-day law under 
which no insurance company can pay 
fire claims until after the expiration 
of forty-five days from the date when 
notice of the loss is given, in an attempt 
to expedite reconstruction. 

Heaviest losses of all were sustained 
by four industrial units of the city, 
and it was only by a freak of fate that 
the fire which started near the mer- 
cantile district followed a tortuous 
course and evaded what might have 
been an even greater loss—that of 
damaging retail stores and shops. The 
White Mountain Freezer Company sus- 
tained a total loss but carried $500,000 
coverage in the Lumber Mutuals, as 
did the American Box and Lumber 
Company, which also was damaged to 
the extent of half a million dollars. 
Proctor and Brothers plants sustained 
a $200,000 to $300,000 loss which was 
written in'the Lumber Mutuals. 

Although estimates of the total loss 
range from $2,500,000 to $4,000,000, no 
official announcement has been made as 
to the amount of the insured loss. 
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public bought and prices soared. Capi- 
tal was increased all along the line and 
new companies were formed almost 
daily. 

The public, he said, began speaking 
of insurance companies in terms of 
earnings per share. In an effort to 
meet the demands of their stockholders, 
insurance company directors turned to 
investments endeavoring to extract 
every cent that could be obtained from 
this source. As evidence of the way 
the public was educated to regard in- 
surance, Mr. Crawford cited the rates 
for workmen’s compensation which were 
never intended to carry their own bur- 
den but were promulgated on the theory 
that investment returns would make up 
the deficit. This theory, he said, that 
the insurance business should be car- 
ried on without profit was later put 
forth as a basis for rating by public 
officials of various states. 


Endorses Agency System 


Mr. Crawford pointed out the harm 
in this attitude by showing that the 
companies would be discouraged in 
their efforts to reduce property loss if 
every time they succeeded in making a 
small dent in the loss ratio meant a 
consequent reduction in rates. The 
general agency system, in the opinion 
of Mr. Crawford, is salutary to agents, 
company and public. 

Louis E. English of Richmond, chair- 
man of the association’s executive com- 
mittee, speaking on the perpetuation 
of the general agency system advised 
the members on various practices which 
would tend to keep the system in good 
repute. For one thing, he urged gen- 
eral agents to guide new general agents 
along the right path in regard to com- 
panies and agents. He told his hearers 
never to forget that their most im- 
portant connection was with their com- 
pany and that it was likewise import- 
ant to retain the confidence of the local 
agent. He cited his personal experi- 
ence in instilling into his agents the 
confidence that what the general agent 
says the companies will or will not do 
can be relied upon, and credited the 
companies in backing him in that pro- 
ceedure. 

Mr. English said that loyalty to the 
governing organizations is desirable 
on the part of general agents and told 
his audience that they shouldn’t ex- 
pect to be excepted from broad rules 
merely because they themselves were 
operating in a restricted territory. 

“For something to be worthwhile,” 
he concluded, “does not mean that it is 
here to stay. Yet if we all fully rec- 
ognize and appreciate our responsibil- 
ities and obligations, always play the 
game fairly, demonstrate to our com- 
panies that we are not in business to 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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NO SHADOWS of doubt obtrude themselves 
across the road traveled by Commonwealth 
agents, where sensibly rated contracts, full 
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leads to success. 
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through the eye. This newest sales manual gives 
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.1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 
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EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
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Send for this 
Book today. 
Your money 
back if you 
don’t profit 
by reading it! 


EDITION LIMITED ! 


O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 

Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 
oped. 


' 
; THE INSURANCE FIELD . 
| Box 617, Louisville, Ky. : 
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Ocean Lines and Marine 
Insurance 
(Concluded from page 3) 


a great world pool formed by the great 
composite offices, preferably those 
which do not transact marine, but fire 
and general business. He says that 
250 such companies, running each a 
risk of $50,000—eventually partly re- 
insured with other fire and general com- 
panies, or 500 running each $25,000 
for its own account, would probably, 
for the time, solve the problem of the 
big liners. He adds that such a world 
pool is by no means a new idea but that 
it lies, so to speak, in the air and that 
it has been made from time to time re- 
specting the earthquake cover, flood 
damage and other elementary events. 
He draws an analogy by saying that, 
after all, the total loss of a big liner 
carrying more human lives than in- 
habit many small towns is just an- 
other of nature’s big catastrophes that 
we must try to find means to guard 
against economically, if not humanly. 
He says: “In the same way as the fire 
and general market should be called in 
to cover the excess amount on the big 
marine risks, it would be only right if 
the marine insurance companies proper 
would be called in to participate in the 
excess risks on earthquake, flood and 
other elementary catastrophe insurance. 
It would be an eternal shame on private 
international insurance business if it 
should be unable to solve these problems 
and should have to call in the assistance 
of the State, which, like the devil, is 
seldom satisfied by taking your little 
finger, but soon takes the whole hand.” 

But, though Mr. Juul is convinced 
that this is the solution and, perhaps, 
the only correct solution of the problem, 
he does not appear convinced that the 
prospect of its adoption is at the pres- 
ent time especially. bright. He says 
that it is a thousand pities that Mr. 
Rinman “and his bodyguard” have so 
far relegated it to a Utopian dream. 
He refers to Axel Rinman, president of 
the International Marine Insurance 
Union, which organization, by the way, 
Mr. Juul would have changed into an 
International Insurance Union, and he 
asserts that it is competition that pre- 
vents underwriters from putting their 
house in order. 

Here in New York, at least, it is safe 
to say there is no expressed enthusiasm 
for such a world pool as Mr. Juul sug- 
gests. One prominent marine under- 


writer informed me that the plan, in ~ 


his opinion, was not only Utopian, but 
that it would remain so for a long time 
to come. In fact, he suggested that 
“ridiculous” was perhaps a better word. 
Comment from other marine men was 
similar. 
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N.F.P.A. Annual Meet- 
ing at Atlantic City 





Four-Day Session Begins 
Next Monday and Large 
Attendance Is Expected 





Many Notable Speakers 





Reports on All Phases of the 
Most Modern Methods of Fire 
Protection Will Be Presented 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, will be held at Atlantic City Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of next week. The headquarters 
hotel will be the Hadden Hall. The 
meetings are open to all members of 
.the association and it is expected that 
there will be an unusually large at- 
tendance. 

On -Monday afternoon the president 
will deliver his address and other fea- 
tures of the sessions that day will 
include the report of the executive com- 
mittee, the treasurer’s report and re- 
ports by the managing director, the 
public information committee, member- 
ship committee, New York City com- 
mittee and the fire prevention and 
clean-up campaign committee. Tech- 
nical committee meetings will be held 
that evening. 

On Tuesday there will be a large 
number of reports during the morning 
session and hangar protection fire tests 
and motion pictures by Signal Corps, 
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U. S. Army, with running description of 
tests conducted at the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards in April. In the afternoon 
will be the Chamber of Commerce and 
Safety Council section and a round 
table discussion with papers by Dr. 
Miller McClintock, director of the 
Albert Russell Erskine Bureau, Har- 
vard University, Dana Jones, secretary 
of the Manufacturers Association of 
Erie, Pa., and’ J. N. Sullivan, chief 
of the Utica Fire Department, and vice- 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs. There will be meet- 
ings in the evening of the technical 
committee and a closed meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Safety 
Council. Reports on various subjects 
will feature the Wednesday morning 
session and there will be a paper by 
C. L. Schofield, of the Canadian Fire 
Underwriters’ Association. In the eve- 
ning H. B. Shepard, senior forest econ- 
omist, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
will speak on forest protection. Among 
the speakers at the Thursday sessions 
will be C: W. Mowry, of the Associated 
Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, John M. Strohm, fire marshal 
of Iowa.‘and Sherwood Brockwell, of 
North Carolina. The election of offi- 
cers will be held that afternoon. 


Elected Finance Commissioner 


DALLAS, TEX., May 6.—Jacob Singer, 
one of the leading fire insurance men of 
Galveston, has been elected finance com- 
missioner, the most important post on 
the board of city commissioners of that 
city. Galveston originated the commis- 
sion form of government. 
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General Agents Hear 
Clyde B. Smith 


Common Problems of Both 
Associations Stressed by 
Local Agent’s Chief 








Scores Mail Order Insurance 





Believes Cooperative Effort Will 
Keep Business Prosperous 
Under Agency System 


In a strong address delivered before 
the Association of General Agents in 
convention at Richmond, Va., on Mon- 
day of this week, Clyde B. Smith, 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, stressed the com- 
mon interests and aims of the two or- 
ganizations and urged that common ef- 
fort be brought to bear upon the prob- 
lems confronting the “insurance middle- 
men” of the country. He reviewed the 
efforts of non-agency companies to es- 
tablish “mail order” insurance in Amer- 
ica through the expenditure of vast 
sums for advertising appropriations 
and referred to the fire insurance com- 
pany organized by the Episcopal 
Church as “founded on the highly spir- 
itual grounds of saving agency com- 
missions.” 

(Concluded on page 46) 


Col. Dunham’s Address 
(Concluded from page 27) 
missioners of this country is not impos- 
sible. I feel that only by means of such 
whole-hearted cooperation can there be 
brought about such reform as I think 
most well-informed people consider to 
be greatly needed for the benefit both 
of insurance agents and of the insuring 

public.” 

Colonel Dunham deplored the whole- 
sale appointment of agents by com- 
panies and declared that the cost and 
waste of agency turnover is tremen- 
dous. “Some companies,” he said, 
“have apparently ignored economic 
principles in favor of a plunging ahead 
in an orgy of recklessness in the pay- 
ment in certain parts of this country 
of inordinate commissions merely for 
the purpose of putting all kinds of 
business on the books, no matter what 
the ultimate cost. This is a most seri- 
ous threat to the economic progress of 
insurance in this country.” 

In conclusion he said that he believed- 
the weapon of pitiless publicity will 
prove to be sufficient, and the mere 
threat of more drastic measures will 
supplement sufficiently the criticisms of 
unfair or wasteful competition by too 
greedy insurers, 
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Western Insurance Bureau Meets 
at Atlantic City 


President Rawlings Opens Convention with Spirited 
Message, Claiming Added Strength for 
New Organization 


By RoBert W. BLAKE 


ATLANTIC CITy, N. J.. May 6—The 
first complete membership meeting of 
the Western Insurance Bureau, Inc., is 
being held this week at Atlantic City, 
N. J. In his opening address Presi- 
dent Ralph Rawlings told of the ru- 
mors prevalent early in December, 
1929, that numerous members of the 
old Western Insurance Bureau were to 
join the Western Union, and which 
was virtually substantiated by the for- 
mation of the Western Underwriters 
Association, including in its member- 
ship all members of the union and a 
considerable number of bureau mem- 
bers. He severely criticized the with- 
drawing members, drawing the conclu- 
sion that their action was intended to 
crush the bureau, and said: “However, 
those who devised this treason did not 
reckon adequately with the strength 
and virility of the bureau as a fight- 
ing organization. Doughtless_ they 
thought that sudden desertion by many 
of its trusted friends and members 
would create a state of panic which 
would carry the loyal with the disloyal 
into the new organization. But, in- 
stead of panic, there arose a cool and 
deliberate resolve to make the bureau 
function more intensively for the bene- 
fit of its members than it ever had be- 
fore. ‘The old guard dies, but does 
not surrender.’ 

“This spirit created the new incor- 
porated Western Insurance Bureau. Its 
charter was granted by the State of 











Illinois as an organization not for 
profit, and its activities have already 
been felt in the insurance world in the 
short months of its existence. So, in- 
stead of celebrating today the 20th an- 
niversary of the old organization, we 
are holding the first complete member- 
ship meeting of the younger, but more 
effective, compact and cohesive bureau. 

President Rawlings strongly upheld 
the need for organization among the 
smaller companies in order to preserve 
their legal rights and also to maintain 
their positions in agencies and make 
their writing power of value to agents. 

About thirty officers representing 35 
companies were present at the opening 
session. As officers of the bureau were 
chosen in January, no election occurred 
at this meeting, though in subsequent 
years elections will be held in May. Re- 
ports were received from Treasurer 
F. S. Danforth, Chairman H. A. Clark 
for the board of directors, which had 
held several meetings, and from the 
various committees. 


Joins Cosmopolitan Fire 


James A. Blainey, vice-president of 
the Cosmopolitan Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, announces the ap- 
pointment of Arthur W. Gehrig as su- 
perintendent of the claim department 
effective May 16. Mr. Gehrig is at 
present superintendent of the loss de- 
partment of the National Liberty 


group. 
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A 4 4 fe fe A. agent who represents 
the Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire & Marine or 
Occidental can sell with unbounded confi- 
dence—in the security of the contract he 
sells, of course—but, more important still, 
with confidence in the spirit in which his 

company will interpret its contract 
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Do You Know— 


The New Standard Disability Provision Adopted for the First Time in 1930? 
That 75 Leading Companies Issued New Policies in 1929-1930? 
That 60 Leading Companies Adopted New Rates in 1929-1930? 


The Only Book That Contains Them All in Full Is 


THE HANDY GUIDE 


1930 EDITION 


You Must 


Be-Up-to-Date 
Know About the Other Company 
Be the Life Insurance Service Expert 


You Will Need 


THE HANDY GUIDE 
for 1930 


Because Unlike Any Other Book It 


Gives Complete Policy Forms, Special Policy 
Forms, Rates, New Disability Provisions and 
Double Indemnity Clauses and Declaration in 
Application of 170 Leading American and 
Canadian Companies 


Shows Annuity Rates in Full 
Publishes Industrial Rates and Policies 
Contains All Important Reserve Tables 





_ What Others Think of 
THE HANDY GUIDE 


Certainly your last edition of the Handy Guide to 
Premium Rates, Applications and Policies, just re- 
ceived, is perfection itself, and if you should increase 
the price fourfold no progressive agent could afford 
to be without it—James B. Day. 


This work, which is standard in the United States, 
like all the publications issued by The Spectator 
Company, has been most carefully compiled and is 
reliable—ZInsurance and Finance Chronicle, Montreal. 


I furnish all my agents with: The Life Insurance 
Policyholders’ Pocket Index, and the Handy Guide 
to Premium Rates, Applications and Policies, which 
I regard as the most practical and valuable book 
which a life agent can have.—James Q. Barcus. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 
Be a Leader in Your Business 
Special Club Rates 











Price per copy, $4.00 
Thumb Indexed Edition, $4.35 
Special Club Rates 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
243 West 39th St., New York 


Gentlemen : 
Please send me copies of The Handy Guide, 1930 Edition, at 
$4 per copy. Thumb indexed edition, $4.35. 


(My company is mentioned below so that I may receive the special 
company rate) 


The Spectator Company 
Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
Publishers 


243 West 39th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
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Agency Qualification Law Forum 











Best Way to Raise Standard 
Is to Improve Caliber of 


Men 











The Spectator Company, 

243 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I am in receipt of copy of your article 
“A Law for Qualifying Agents,” re- 
printed from your issue of April 17, 
last. 

You ask for an expression of opinion. 
As a man who was on the firing line 
for over twenty years and who is well 
acquainted with requirements an agent 
should have, your article is a timely 
one. 

Unquestionably, the best way to raise 
the standard of the men in the busi- 
ness and to obtain respect of the con- 
suming public, is to improve the caliber 
of those who make the contacts. The 
best way to accomplish this is to start 
at the bottom, “As the tree bends, so 
it grows.” 

As one interested in the welfare of 
our business, I shall be pleased to lend 
you my cooperation, if so desired, in 
this movement. 

Yours very truly, 
F. I, Ettlinger, 
President Empire Fire Ins. Co. 
of New York. 





Would Except Small Town 
and Rural Agents 











The Spectator Company, 
243 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

We thank you for your letter of April 
22, with enclosure pertaining to the 
proposed law for qualifying agents. We 
are very much in sympathy with the 
movement to increase the efficiency and 
qualifications of agents. The proposed 
law and the article in support of it is 
very well prepared indeed and we desire 
to compliment The Spectator Company 
upon its interest and its efficiency in 
that connection. 

We think the law would undoubtedly 
work well in cities and towns of con- 
siderable population or at least suffi- 
cient that an agent could give all of 
his time to the writing of insurance. 
However, in many of the western States 
there are many communities where 
people desire some insurance, but where 
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the demand is insufficient and the field 
of opportunity is too small to allow an 
agent a reasonable financial return for 
all his time devoted to the insurance 
business. Many companies desire rep- 
resentation in these communities and 
have found that a part time agent 
such as a banker, lawyer or some busi- 
ness man, can fairly well represent 
their company. It is true that there 
is not the interest: manifested by part 
time agents and probably the business 
is not as well taken care of as it would 
be by qualified agents. 

It seems to us that if the law made 
some provision for excepting agents in 
towns and villages of small population 
and made some provision for rural 
agents, the law would be workable and 
would go far toward eliminating some 
of the troubles which the insurance 
business has as the result of unquali- 
fied, irresponsible and unscrupulous 


agents. 
Thanking you for the courtesy shown, 
I am Very truly yours, 


Lloyd Dort, 
Commissioner of Insurance and Se- 
curities State of Nebraska. 





Fears Bureaucratic Control 
of Insurance Companies 











The Spectator Co., 

243 W. Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Your reprint from the April number 
of THE SPECTATOR and copy of an 
Agents’ Qualification Law has been 
read with considerable interest. We are 
prepared only to discuss the fire in- 
surance agent. You make the point 
that the insurance world “Has in its 
folds today many agents and brokers 
who are neither competent nor honest.” 

Our experience leads us to believe 
that proportionately there are as many, 





The letters printed herewith are 
among those received by THE 
SPECTATOR on the question of an 
agency qualification law. One is 
from Lloyd Dort, Commissioner 
of Insurance and Securities of the 
State of Nebraska, and the other 
two from the presidents of fire 
insurance companies. 

We believe that all three are of 
great interest.—EDIToR’s NOTE. 
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if not more competent. and honest per- 
sons engaged as Insurance Agents as 
there are in any other line of business. 
You propose an Agents’ Examination 
Law: We make the point that honesty 
can never be proved by successfully 
passing the most rigid examination. On 
the other hand the competency required 
of an insurance agent is similar to that 
which must be required in any other 
line of business. It is distinctly to be 
regretted that we are coming to a state 
in which each perosn desiring to make 
an honest living is first required to pass 
an examination. Such restrictions are 
regrettable and tend toward bureau- 
cracy more and more. We would sub- 
mit for your kind thought that the 
executives of an insurance company 
should be fully as competent to employ 
suitable and trustworthy agents as are 
and should be the executives of every 
other line of business. We submit that 
if an insurance company has on its staff 
incompetent and dishonest agents, that 
the fault rests with such insurance 
company. 

We are glad to have had this oppor- 
tunity to express our opinion, and thank 
you for giving it to us. Considering 
the proposal as a whole and viewing it 
from its larger aspects, we venture the 
opinion that business, whether it be in- 
surance or any other kind, for the good 
of the country, should be with the least 
possible bureaucratic control and con- 
ditions should be maintained under 
which persons desiring to make an hon- 
est living are not subjected to all sorts 
of hindrances. 

Very truly yours, 
F. H. Freeman, 
Secretary and General Counsel, 
The American Druggists’ Fire Ins. Co. 


Premium War Tax Abolished in 
Canada 


OTTAWA, CANADA, May 5.—Under the 
Special War Revenue Act, 1915, fire 
insurance companies paid a tax of 1 per 
cent on the net premiums received in 
Canada. This tax has been abolished as 
at Jan. 1, 1929. 

The average insurance rate in Can- 
ada has been steadily decreasing for 
the past several years. In 1924 the 
average rate was 1.02 per cent; in 1926, 
0.93 per cent, and in 1928, 0.88 per cent. 
In December, 1928, the Canadian Fire 
Underwriters Association revised the 
rates on dwellings, except farm build- 
ings, giving a reduction of from 20 to 
85 per cent, according to construction, 
on dwellings in Ontario. This general 
rate reduction will, it is believed, show 
a further decrease in the average in- 
surance rate for the year 1929. 

The Dominion Board of Fire Under- 
writers was established in 1929. 


Fire Insurance 

















WHAT ABOUT 
Your PRoFItTs? 


The proper and consistent development of fidelity and surety 
lines is concededly profitable to agents. 


This company is extraordinarily well qualified to assist and ser- 
vice agents in solving surety and fidelity problems. Practically all 
of its officers have themselves been agents and consequently ap- 
proach difficulties with a field viewpoint. 


General agency connections in fidelity and surety lines are still 
available in some territories. A letter from you will bring a prompt 
and personal reply. 


Equitable Casualty & Surety 
Company 


JOHN L. MEE, President | 


2 Lafayette Street New York City 
& 


“Equitable in Practice as in Name” 
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CASUALTY-SURETY-~ 
MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE 





Casualty Sales Meeting 
an Eminent Success 


Fine Speeches by Experts 
Before Crowd of 500 
Develop Ideas 





Held in Chicago 





Ernest Palmer Urges Carriers to 
Stop Talking About Good Will 
and Try to Create It 


CuicaGo, May 5.—Outstanding suc- 
cess was accorded the third annual cas- 
ualty sales congress sponsored by the 
Casualty Field Club of Illinois here on 
Monday when approximately 500 agents 
and company representatives were on 
hand for luncheon and nearly as many 
were present for the sale’s lectures. 

The roster of speakers included ex- 
perts in four important lines of insur- 
ance for the sales lectures, and an ad- 
dress by Ernest Palmer, manager and 
counsel of the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers, for the luncheon. Agents from 
all of the States adjacent to Illinois 
were present including some from as 
far away as Cleveland and Cincinnati. 

The congress lecturers included John 
H. Eglof, supervisor of agency field 
service, the Travelers, automobile in- 
surance; Spencer Welton, vice-presi- 
dent, New York Indemnity, bonds; 
J. M. Rainey, Caldwell & Company, 
health and accident; and J. A. Giber- 
son, local agent of Alton, on company- 
agency relations. 

Mr. Palmer, who was introduced by 


Charles H. Burras, of Joyce & Com-— 


pany, toastmaster, gave his listeners a 
new conception of the public relations 
idea for insurance when he urged all 
branches of insurance to join in a 
better feeling of harmony and coopera- 
tion, and to cease talking about public 
good will; but on the other hand to so 
conduct the affairs of the business that 
the respect and cooperation of the pub- 
lic will come of its own accord. 

Mr. Palmer declared that insurance 
business was never on a firmer founda- 
tion than today, that there never was 
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Casualty Actuarial Society 
Meets Tomorrow 


At the semi-annual meeting of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society, to be held 
tomorrow in the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md., two items of particular 
importance will come up for discussion, 
as follows: First, the question, in view 
of recent experience, is the present com- 
pensation rate-making plan proving sat- 
isfactory? Second, should experience 
projection factors be incorporated by 
formula in the rate-making plans for 
the various casualty lines? 

Austin J. Lilly, general counsel for 

the Maryland Casualty Company, and 
Edward S. Brashears of Washington 
will be the chief speakers of the meet- 
ing. Optional programs for Saturday 
morning have also been planned, and 
members may either go to Annapolis on 
a motor trip arranged by the society, 
or play golf on the Sherwood Forest 
course. 
a time when the country needs the in- 
surance business as now, never when 
the cost to the public was so low, the 
business so ably meeting all modern 
hazards, never better management and 
direction, nor when the agency forces 
were as aware of their place, nor 
never a time when the business was at- 
tracting as many live and competent 
young men into its ranks. 

Mr. Giberson urged absolute separa- 
tion of the activities between the stock 
companies and the mutual and recipro- 
cals not only in the local agencies but 
in the rating organization as well. 

Mr. Rainey declared that the recent 
financial upheavals had created a wide 
field for accident and health production 
by bringing home to the individuals the 
importance of earnings and the time 
value of life. 

Mr. Welton told the congress that 
there is an excellent field for immediate 
production of surety bond business in 
the national program of construction 
fostered by President Hoover. 

Mr. Eglof said that there is a tre- 
mendous field for premium income in 
automobile insurance awaiting the 
agents who understand the line. 


Law to Limit Aircraft 
Liability Urged 
David Beebe Says Measure 


Would Help Aviation 
Insurance 








Speaks in Washington 





Commander McCord, U. S. N., 
Outlines Air Operation Haz- 
ards in Talk on Safety 
[By a Staff Correspondent] 


Legal limits on the liability of air- 
craft operators were strongly urged by 
David C. Beebe, president of the United 
States Aviation Underwriters, in an ad- 
dress on April 30 before the Insurance 
Round Table Conference, a division of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce which met last week at Washing- 
ton. Uniform enactment of such a law, 
he said, would do much to promote the 


aviation industry and stabilize aviation 


insurance practices. 

At the present time, Mr. Beebe de- 
clared, aircraft underwriters are fear- 
ful of public liability and property 
damage covers. Since sixteen States 
presently have laws making the 
operator fully liable for deaths, per- 
sonal injuries, and other accidents, suits 
of tremendous proportions have re- 
sulted, Mr. Beebe said, and pending 
their disposition, underwriters are hesi- 
tant in accepting such business. 


Aviation Insurance Market 


Keen interest was evidenced by Mr. 
Beebe’s audience in his graphic, nut- 
shell picture of the aviation insurance 
market as it lines up today. There are 
six different markets for placing air- 
craft insurance, he said, referring to 
the groups or “pools” through which 
the carriers write. Fifty-three direct 
writing companies are members of these 
groups and 40 others accept reinsur- 
ance. The operating costs, Mr. Beebe 
remarked, parenthetically, are much 
too high. 

On the other side of the picture, 
said Mr. Beebe, quoting statistics as of 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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Financial Responsibility Laws 
Discussed in Washington 
Commissioner Sullivan of New Hampshire Leads 


Insurance Round Table Delegates in Praise 
of Measure—Many Prominent Men Present 


By Rosert W. SHEEHAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1.—Pros 
and cons of financial responsibility leg- 
islation featured the Insurance Round 
Table Conference held here April 30 
in conjunction with the eighteenth an- 
nual meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. Over 100 in- 
surance men representing all branches 
of the business sat down to luncheon in 
the new Willard Hotel and remained to 
participate, or listen to, the discussion 
which followed. 

At the final general session of the 
Chamber on Thursday afternoon, two 
resolutions concerning insurance were 
proposed. One, specifically condemning 
the creation of State automobile in- 
surance funds, was unanimously 
adopted ; the second, advocating the pas- 
sage of financial responsibility laws in 
the various States, was referred to the 
coming Street and Highway Conference 
for further consideration. Advocates 
of the measure, particularly the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association delegation, 
were disappointed with the committee’s 
action. 


New Hampshire Satisfied 


The merits of financial responsibility 
legislation were convincingly set forth 
at the Round Table Conference by John 
E. Sullivan, insurance commissioner of 
New Hampshire. Commissioner Sul- 
livan restricted his remarks to an ex- 
planation of the New Hampshire Law, 
and a report on its results to date. He 
testified that New Hampshire residents 
were 100 per cent satisfied with the ef- 
fect of the law, and cited statistics to 
prove that though motor vehicle regis- 
tration has greatly increased in the 
State since the enactment of the law, 
accidents and accident fatalities are 
not proportionately greater. However, 
the commissioner was emphatic in 
pointing out that the primary intent of 
the law was to encourage, voluntarily, 
owners of automobiles to purchase in- 
surance as a protection for injuries or 
damages which may result from the 
operation of the assured’s motor vehicle. 
Thus, he implied, the fact that 75 per 
cent of registered New Hampshire cars 
are now covered with insurance as com- 
pared with a figure of 25 per cent pre- 
vious to the enactment of the law, jus- 
tifies its existence. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


“It is folly,” said Commissioner Sul- 
livan, “to contend that an automobile 
liability policy will have any material 
effect in reducing automobile accidents. 
The policy is designed and purchased 
to protect the liability of the assured. 
A normal person can be relied upon, 
with or without insurance, to exercise 
reasonable caution in the operation of 
his motor vehicle.” 


Opponents Speak 


Opposing sentiments, voiced by 
Alfred Reeves of New York, general 
manager of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, considerably 
livened up the conference. ‘Plucking 
the motorist,” he said, “is becoming a 
national pastime.” He asked bluntly 
if such laws promoted safety or simply 
insurance. He intimated that insur- 
ance companies were supporting the 
measures for selfish purposes and cited 
Commissioner Dill of New Jersey as a 
protagonist of such legislation who 
later assumed an insurance company 
connection. 

H. H. Rice, an executive of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, took the floor 
to endorse much of what Mr. Reeves 
said, and gave further evidence that 
the automobile manufacturing interests 
are regarding motorists legislation with 
apprehension. f 

F. Robertson Jones, whose formal 
talk was reported in last week’s issue 
of THE SPECTATOR, lost no time in gra- 
ciously, but firmly, putting Mr. Reeves 
to rights on certain statements. He 
pointed out, in rebuttal, that the insur- 
ance companies had no part in the crea- 
tion of the law, but were invited to par- 
ticipate in a financial responsibility 
forum after the campaign was under 
way. He took Mr. Reeves’ own phrase, 
“a man should be assumed innocent 
until proved guilty,” and asserted that 
that was exactly what the A. A. A. bill 
argues. Replying to Mr. Reeves’ argu- 
ment that financial responsibility legis- 
lation tends to increase ambulance 
chasing, Mr. Jones said that evil was 
always with us, and implied that finan- 
cial responsibility could not make it 
any worse. 

Owen B. Augspurger of Buffalo, 
chairman of the A. A. A. compulsory 
automobile insurance committee, cited 








American Surety-N. Y. Casualty 
Joint Conference Held 


Surety and casualty officials from 
New York City and other principal 
cities attended the regional conference 
of the branch managers and’ special 
representatives of the American Surety 
Company and New York Casualty Com- 
pany last Friday at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington. The conference 
was the first of its kind to be held in 
Washington since the American Surety 
Company acquired the New York Cas- 
ualty Company, and officials of both 
companies attended, including First 
Vice-President A. F. Lafrentz, and vice- 
presidents W. E. McKell, A. E. Cot- 
terell, B. J. McGinn and E. H. Taylor. 

Subjects of interest in almost every 
phase of the surety and casualty busi- 
ness were discussed during the confer- 
ence. A dinner was given at the Con- 
gressional Country Club Friday night. 

Among those in attendance were 
Managers H. N. Hutchinson of Atlanta, 
L. Bert Nye of Washington, W. F. Keat- 
ing of Scranton, R. E. Benham of Phil- 
adelphia and their field and claim men; 
also S. Hazen Bond, attorney in charge 
of the American Surety Service Bureau 
at Washington, with H. B. Deane, as- 
sistant, and H. J. Finley, attorney in 
charge of the Mail Route Department at 
Washington, with A. E. McCarty, his 
assistant; also Agent James F. Brady 
of Richmond. 

E. P. Apgar, manager of the Com- 
pensation and Liability Insurance De- 
partment; William MacInnes, manager 
of the Automobile Insurance Depart- 
ment and Eastern District Special 
Agent Walter Riley also attended from 
the home office. 

Special guests at the dinner included 
Clarence Dodge of Weaver Brothers, 
agents in Washington; Hugh Obear and 
Charles A. Douglas of Douglas, Obear 
& Douglas, counsel at Washington; H. 
Tudor Morsell, agent at Chevy Chase, 
Md., and C. R. Cranmer, manager at 
Washington of F. W. Lafrentz & Co. 





testimony to prove the efficacy of finan- 
cial responsibility laws, and _ scored 
compulsory insurance as ineffective, un- 
fair, and un-American. 

P. W. A. Fitzimmons, president of the 
Michigan Mutual Liability Company of 
Detroit presided at the session and 
Terence J. Cunneen, manager of the 
Chamber’s insurance department acted 
as secretary. Among those in attend- 
ance were: Spencer Welton, vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Indemnity Company, 
Walter Bennett, secretary counsel of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Henry Swift Ives, special 
counsel of the Casualty and Surety 
Executives Association, and Justin 
Peters of the Lumberman’s Mutual. 
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Conway Opens Fire on 
Rate Cutting 


Superintendent Riddles 
Three Companies with 
Heavy Fines 








Silent on Citations 





Declares Violations Discrimina- 
tory and Demoralizing as Well 
as Hazardous 


It is understood in New York City 
insurance circles that about twenty 
companies have been cited to appear 
before Albert Conway, Superintendent 
of Insurance in New York, and it is a 
fact that three of them have already 
been fined for violations of Sections 
141 and 141-b of the Insurance Law. 
Interviewed by a representative of 
THE SPECTATOR, Mr. Conway did not 
confirm or deny the understanding, but 
stated that his policy would be to con- 
tinue investigating the casualty and fire 
companies concomitant with his peri- 
odic examining of the companies’ finan- 
cial status. 

For this reason, examiners of the 
Rating Bureau will join the depart- 
ment’s examiners in investigating the 
underwriting practises of the compa- 
nies. Immediate action will be taken 
upon the discovery of any violations of 
filed rates and policy forms, Mr. Con- 
way declared. 

In the case of one company on whom 
he imposed a stiff fine aggregating over 
$10,000, Mr. Conway found through his 
representative 137 violations of Sec- 
tions 141 and 141-b of the Insurance 
Laws. The violations were recorded 
in the following manner: 89 apparent 
rate violations in the writing of auto- 
mobile policies, 6 in the writing of plate 
glass policies, 6 in the writing of gen- 
eral liability policies and 36 in the writ- 
ing of fidelity and surety policies. When 
the company was called to appear on 
the charges, Mr. Conway says it offered 
practically no defense, and he found it 
guilty of the violations, imposing, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the law 
which call for a forfeit of not less than 
$25 nor more than $1,000 for each vio- 
lation, a fine of $100 for each offense. 

Mr. Conway believes that such viola- 
tions are detrimental to the public in 
that they involve: unfair discrimina- 
tions in violation of the law, the demor- 


alization of insurance practises as a> 


result of unfair competition, and that 
they tend to undermine the financial 
structure of the company involved. 
Violations in the matter of fidelity 
and surety bonds, says Mr. Conway, 
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Personal Surety Bond 
Ordered Paid 


Kentucky Court Upholds Suit of 
Phoenix Company for 
Defalcation 


FRANKFORT, Ky., May 6.—Another 
case of the failure of personal surety- 
ship was seen here last week. The fact 
that an insurance company continued to 
extend credit to its agent, although the 
amount greatly increased during the 
last two years, does not relieve the 
surety from liability under a bond con- 
ditioned that the agent should give a 
true and accurate account of the prop- 
erty, receipts and disbursements and 
account for and pay over the same to 
the company regularly every month or 
when demanded according to the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals. 

This is the first conclusion in the 
suit of The Phcenix Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn., against Dr. F. L. 
Henderson and others who were 
interested in the fidelity and guaranty 
bond of James C. Perry of Louisville, 
Ky., in the sum of $1,500 as sureties 
for Perry who became employed by the 
company in that city in 1920. The bond 
was conditioned that Perry should keep 
true and accurate accounts of the 
property, receipts and disbursements 
and account for and pay them over to 
the company regularly every month, or 
when demanded, and that he would com- 
ply with all instructions furnished him 
by the company. 

Dr. Henderson’s first defense was 
that the company should have demanded 
monthly settlements of Perry, but the 
court held that the failure of the com- 
pany to require monthly settlements 
did not relieve the surety from liability 
since that was one of the undertakings 
of the surety. The court further held 
that an absent specific agreement in a 
bond, mere indulgence or forbearance 
and failure to notify surety of possi- 
bility or probability of a default on the 
part of a principal does not release a 
surety. The court further says that an 
insurance agent’s fidelity and guaranty 
bond imposes an obligation on a surety 
to pay at all events and under all cir- 
cumstances as if the surety was the 
sole debtor. 








assume two characters. It is found that 
members of the public who are hard 
pressed to obtain surety bonds are fre- 
quently overcharged, while organiza- 
tions with which officers and directors 
of the (company named) are identified, 
are customarily undercharged. “This 
practice is not only illegal, but also de- 
cidedly unfair and extremely hazardous 
to the company. 
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Texas Supreme Court Gives 
Important Decision 





Companies Must Accept All 
Business Offered Under Work- 


men’s Compensaiion Law 


AUSTIN, TEX., May 5.—A far-reach- 
ing decision rendered by the Texas Su- 
preme Court this week awarded a man- 
damus to the United States Torpedo 
Company to compel the Texas Employ- 
ers Insurance Association to accept the 
company’s application for a workmen’s 
compensation insurance policy, the 
principles laid down being made ap- 
plicable to every insurance company 
writing workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. 

The company had refused to write 
the policy because the torpedo workers 
are engaged in an extra hazardous oc- 
cupation and the business is not, there- 
fore, desirable from an insurance stand- 
point. 

The court held that the association 
had no legal right to refuse this busi- 
ness and that it must accept it. The 
opinion further declares that the same 
obligation rests on privately operated 
insurance companies, as the law does 
not contemplate that all the undesirable 
business be cast on the Texas Employ- 
ers Insurance Association. 

The court said that the law defines 
the employers coming under the com- 
pensation law and takes away their 
common law defenses in suits for dam- 
ages for personal injury and death dur- 
ing employment, and that it would not 
leave them without protection. For 
this reason the law requires all such 
employers to receive insurance from the 
association, and they must have it. 








Able and conscientious agents 
whose aim is to build a last- 
ing business appreciate the cus- 
tomer-satisfying service of the 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BONDING and INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, President 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
OVER TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
and Casualty Insurance 
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America’s Most 
Interesting City 


Settled by the French, dominated by the Spanish, sold 
to the United States, Capital of the Confederacy, victim 
of Reconstruction,—the echoes of a glorious past are 
still audible above the busy hum of a progressively 
modern city. 


We are chiefly concerned with New Orleans as the 

home and birthplace of Union Indemnity Company 

(shown above). For, in less than a decade around this 
division of the Insurance Securities Group, a fleet of Cool shadowed eoustyarie; stone 
companies has been molded writing all kinds of insur- flagged Spanish patios; bright 
green trees and other 


flowers, 


ance and represented in every state in the Union, from evidences of eternal summer; 
restaurants world famed for their 


Maine to California and from Canada to the Gulf. sacs; ae Wa ae 
a Creole city which has flourished 
under four governments. No 


When you come to New Orleans, be it business or other city in America offers so 
pleasure, let this Company show you the intimate details ee ae 
not found in the guide books. Let us tell you the stories 

best known to the people who live here. 


Union Inpvemniry Company 


A DIVISION OF INSURANCE SECURITIES COMPANY, INC. 
New York Indemnity Company 


Detroit Life Insurance Company Ye x Towa Fire Insurance Company 


Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. E we ; La Salle Fire Insurance Company 


Bankers & Merchants Fire Insurance Company Union: Title and Trust Company, W. B. P. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS :: 100 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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W. H. Kingsley Reelected President 
of Penn Insurance Federation 


Delegates Honor Penn Mutual Man for Third Time 
as 325 Gather in Pittsburgh for Annual 


Convention; Directors Also Chosen 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 5.—William H. 
Kingsley, vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, was 
for the third time elected president of 
the Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania at the close of the first day of 
its three day annual convention at the 
William Penn Hotel here Monday. The 
convention opened auspiciously with 
beautiful weather to greet the delegates 
who came from all parts of the State. 
There were 325 registered this after- 
noon and more are expected. Today’s 
sessions were held in the Urban Room, 
about the last word in futuristic in- 
terior decoration with its black mirrors 
and a ceiling broken by vari-colored 
lights. 

James Rae, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Pittsburgh, welcomed 
the delegates, and he characterized the 
coordination and cooperation now exist- 
ing in the insurance business and in 
all business as the dawn of a new day. 
James F. Malone, general agent for the 
Reliance Life Insurance Company, re- 
sponded in the delegates’ behalf. 

President Kingsley delivered an ad- 
dress in which he paid tribute to the 
Pittsburgh committee in charge of the 
convention activities and other organi- 
zations that had aided in making it a 
success. He urged that every insurance 
agent, no matter what his line was, 
should have just one motto tattooed, 
if necessary, on his forehead, “This one 
thing I do.” He stressed the fact 
that the Federation did not wish to 
be known as a political organization 
but said it was gratifying that legisla- 
tors had come to appreciate that its 
members could supply them with cor- 
rect information on questions of in- 
surance legislation. Foresight and 
alertness, he said, must continuously 
characterize the activities of the or- 
ganization. 

By noon a great many more delegates 
had arrived, and the _ conference 
chamber was well filled. Herman G. 
Scott, vice-president of the Reliance 
Life Insurance Company, was chairman 
of the afternoon session. O. J. McClure, 
sales expert of Chicago, spoke on “The 
Meat of Salesmanship. Without the 
Squeal.” He emphasized the necessity 
above everything else of courage, vision 
and generalship. He classed as abso- 
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lutely untrue the saying that salesmen 
were born not made. 

Wade Fetzer, president of the Fi- 
delity and Casualty Company of New 
York, spoke on “What Are You Work- 
ing For?” Mr. Scott informed the au- 
dience that Mr. Fetzer had come from 
a sick bed to speak. Mr. Fetzer said 
he had always been an agent and 
always would be, although he had be- 
come a company executive. Insurance 
must be sold on the basis of its needs, 
he said, instead of through cut rates 
and excess commissions, and if this 
were not done, he predicted, the Amer- 
ican agency system would fail. How- 
ever, he expressed himself as being op- 
timistic in spite of the mad vortex of 
excess commissions and cut rates. 

Chairman Scott turned over to Frank 
S. Kauffman, associate chairman, and 
Pittsburgh manager of the Travelers 
Insurance Company, the introduction of 
the two final speakers of the afternoon, 
R. N. Allen, assistant superintendent 
of agencies of the Travelers, and E. 
Paul Huttinger, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual. Mr. 
Allen spoke on “John Jones, the Insur- 
ance Agent as the Company Sees Him,” 
and Mr. Huttinger described the same 
John Jones as he sees himself. Mr. 
Allen thought that Daniel in the Lion’s 
den had nothing on him. Mr. Huttinger 
believed that the organized sales talk 
will make the average agent a super 
salesman. 

Directors were elected by the con- 
vention as follows: Walter L. Anthony, 
W. M. Furey, Frank S. Kauffman, 
Wallace M. Reid, and H. G. Scott of 
Pittsburgh, Uniontown, Chester, and 
Campbell respectively; Robert Dechert, 
W. R. Harper, W. Freeland Kendrick, 
W. H. Kingsley, J. Dallas Smith, A. M. 
Waldron, all of Philadelphia; O. R. 
Brownfield, Uniontown; Thomas B. 
Donaldson, Newark; Henry Dryfoos, 
Jr., Hazelton; Ellwood Hoot, West 
Point; Fred A. Service, Sharon; N. J. 
Stockton, Johnstown; George B. Fry, 
Franklin. 

In addition to electing W. H. 
Kingsley as president, the directors 
elected the following officers: Herman 
G. Scott, first vice-president; Charles 
H. Holland, Thomas B. Donaldson, 
Walter G. McBlain, R. R. Helms, P. 








GREETINGS FROM 
ALFRED E. SMITH 


New York, May 6, 1930. 


Mr. H. G. Scott, 

Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania, 
c/o Reliance Life Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


I regret that another engagement 
makes it impossible for me to accept 
your invitation to be present at the 
Annual Meeting of the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania held to- 
day. During the time I was Gover- 
nor of New York I had many pleas- 
ant contacts with members of your 
affiliated organization in this state, 
and I was impressed with their fine 
purposes and high ideals in endeavor- 
ing to see that in the field of insur- 
ance nothing might be done that 
would endanger the future of the 
various forms of indemnity, in which 
service members of your organiza- 
tion are engaged for the purpose of 
protecting the public, and encourag- 
ing them to obtain the benefits of 
thrift for themselves and families. 
There is no more important and 
difficult problem confronting a gov- 
ernment than formulating and main- 
taining a fair and equitable tax 
system, and I know that one of the 
major efforts of your organization is 
directed along such lines. I con- 
gratulate the Insurance Federation 
on its many fine accomplishments, 
and extend my best wishes for the 
continued success of your organiza- 


tion. 
ALFRED E. SMITH 




















Ellsworth Cole, Jr., G. R. Dette, W. E. 
Quinlan, W. Freeland Kendrick, Walter 
L. Anthony, Frank D. Buser, Fred A. 
Service, vice-presidents; M. H. Diffen- 
baugh, national councilor; William S. 
Diggs, substitute national councilor; 
John D. Pharaoh, II, treasurer; Homer 
W. Teamer, secretary-manager; Mary 
H. Fireng, assistant secretary. The 
delegates spent the evening on a steam- 
boat cruise on the Ohio River. A bridge 
luncheon was held for the ladies at 
noon. 
Second Day 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., May 6. — With a 
banquet and dance at which some eight 
hundred were present the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania tonight 
ended the second of its three insurance 
days. Since tomorrow is to be devoted 
mainly to entertainment features it 
may also be said to have marked the 
close of the serious business of the an- 
nual convention of the association. At 
the banquet the two speakers were 
Congressman Carroll Beedy of Maine 
and the insurance commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, Colonel Martin Taggart. 

Commissioner Taggart asserted that 
he believed the vital question of today 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 





Satisfying Service 





The MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


writes policy contracts that meet the 






needs of the people; assists its agents in 






presenting these contracts; and gives to 















policyholders a service that satisfies. 
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Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
Newark, New Jersey 





Paid to Policyholders..... $31,000,000.00 
Insurance in Force, Over.. $146,507,221.00 
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Our Life, Accident and Health 
Complete Coverage Combination 


Provides: 
Old Age Endowment 
DOUBLE for Accidental Death 
TRIPLE for Fatal Automobile Acci- 
dent 
Disability Benefits, Dividends 
Liberal Contracts for Agents UU 
If interested, write hi} Ait 
NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO Mitty 
D. B. MORGAN, President mi? } 
HOME OFFICE, NORTHERN LIFE TOWER( ~ 
SEATTLE Sr: 


The Home Life Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all mederm ferms of policy contracts from BIRTH 
te 60 years next birthday. 


juaversiaL P@LICIES ere in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from 
date of issue an 






id are up-te-date in every respect. 

ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and 
TOTAL AND PERMANENT OBDISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE 
INDEMNITY FEATURES, and sre guaranteed by State Emdorsement. 

A Home Life policy brings peace of 

mind to the man who loves his f; 
Basil S. Walsh, President P. J. Cunningham, Vice-President 
Joseph L. — Secretary John J. Gallagher, Treasurer 

r. E. Bryan Kyle, Medical Director 


anarennence SQUARE | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









EXPANSION THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


Largest Fraternal —— _— Seer Exclusively of 
Se 2 ‘omen in ¢ 
This is the keyword Organized October 1, 1892 


in the program of development WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 


of ATLANTIC LIFE of Richmond, Va. pa ct a’ A "aaane BP nc Taman 
_ ! an nada for Qualified Fie pplican 
Prospective General Agents, nen who wish to throw obs) Hae AIOE... < baci asses a cee 26 $29,000,000 
in their lot with a strong growing company, will find Benefits Paid since Organization over...... $39,500,000 


that For further information write to 
“H. ly, It’s the Best Poli 
SS Are ee ene Saee THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


A TEANTIC W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 


“Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 


FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


1 
Maryland ! ! 
General Agency positions open at 
CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Denmark 
Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson | 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 
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Health Lines Climbing 
in Canada 





Results Satisfactory in 
Certain Branches 
During 1929 





Compensation Field 
Troublesome 





Claim Ratio Lower but Rates 
Not Yet Adjusted to Show 
Company Profit 


OTTawa, May 6.—With the exception 


aircraft in individual instances range 
from $1,000 the speaker said, to $165,- 
000, and there is being contemplated 
for construction, giant trans-continen- 
tal craft which will be worth as much 
as $500,000. 

There is a great community of 
interest, in Mr. Beebe’s opinion, be- 
tween the airplane owners and under- 
writers and the large aircraft groups 
appreciate the insurance problems 
which will be marked out in due time, 
the speaker said. He also asked the 
Chamber to help by relieving the air- 
craft industry of unnecessary burdens. 

The aviation insurance program was 
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of compensation insurance, Canadian #© 


experience in accident and health lines 
during the year 1929 was considered 
satisfactory from an _ underwriting 
standpoint, and some companies re- 
alized profit in the business. It was 
further noted that last year more com- 
panies transacted these branches of the 
business than ever before, and also that 
the aviation risk from the accident 
standpoint was outstanding in attract- 
ing the interest and thought of the 
underwriters. 

Premiums for personal accident in- 
surance last year amounted to $3,491,- 
025, whole losses incurred totaled $1,- 
625,841, a ratio of 46 per cent. In 
1928, total premiums were $3,239,726, 
and claims were $1,355,340, a ratio of 
41 per cent. Since the number of auto- 
mobile accidents are increasing each 
year in Ontario and Quebec, the rates 
for this business have increased 25 per 
cent. 

Employers’ liability and workmen’s 
compensation claims were lower by 4.28 
per cent last year than the year be- 
fore. Workmen’s compensation has for 
many years been a thorn in the side of 
the casualty business, and the loss, 
though lower than in 1928, continues. 
The rates made for compensation have 
so far failed to put the companies on 
the right side of the account. The pre- 
miums for 1929 amounted to $5,635,817 
and claims incurred were $4,049,639, or 
71 per cent of premiums, compared with 
premiums of $4,626,602 and claims of 
$3,522,173, or 76 per cent of premiums 
for 1928. The increase in premiums for 
the year 1929 was $1,009,215. 


Liability Limit Urged 
(Concluded from page 37) 
Jan. 1, 1930, there are 6631 licensed 
aircraft in this country. Of these, ap- 
proximately 1000 are not yet in opera- 
tion and another 1000 are uninsured, 
leaving some 4600 separate units avail- 
able for insurance. The values of these 
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supplemented by the highly informa- 
tive remarks of Lieut.-Com. G. C. Mc- 
Cord of the United States Naval Air- 
craft Factory at Philadelphia. Speak- 
ing on how the safety of flying could 
be improved, Commander McCord listed 
the principal hazards of aircraft opera- 
tion as fire, engine failure, structural 
failure, bad fields, errors in flying, col- 
lision, overloading of planes, and dis- 
regard of weather information. Avia- 
tion underwriters will be interested to 
find Commander McCord’s complete ad- 
dress, a distinctive contribution to this 
new science, in next week’s educational 
section of THE SPECTATOR. 


W 
ye 


Attention of General 
Insurance Brokers 


Do you realize the wonderful selling possibil- 
ities of Credit Insurance? Do you know that 
thousands of well-known Manufacturers and 
Jobbers in every line—in every part of the 
country—carry policies of 


American Credit Insurance? 


\ 
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Do you know that this broad protective service 
is endorsed by bankers? That it is extensive- 
ly advertised? That it offers an exceptionally 
efficient Collection Service, through an organ- 
ization of trained specialists operating in 12 
strategical cities of the United States and 
Canada? 


Perhaps you know these things, but have 
said that Credit Insurance is too technical, too 
involved for you to handle. It is true that it 
requires a specially trained agent to sell our 
policies; but we have originated a plan by 
which a General Insurance Broker can func- 
tion in cooperation with our regular agents— 
and make money doing it. 


Why not investigate the possibilities? Find 
out how many of your present clients are not 
protected by Credit Insurance, then write or 
phone any of our offices for full particulars 
of our plan. 


CThe AMERICAN 


CREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
Offices in All Leading Cities 


New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 


San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 


In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. 








Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


J. F.M* FADDEN, erssivent 
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A Protection Plus Policy! 


(With Non-forfeitable Cash Values) 





























Our new “Protection Plus Accumulation’ poli- 
cies are rapidly growing in popularity. 


Under the provisions of this policy, the Accu- 
mulated Savings (Cash Values) are paid to the 
beneficiary, in event of the death of the insured 
after the first year, in addition to the face of 








the policy. 
| GUARANTEE FuND LirE BUILDING Write Agency Department for 
| 18th and Douglas Sts., Omaha po pn f 
AGENCY OPENINGS IN THE 
ben UARANTEE FUND 
ARKANSAS MONTANA 


CALIFORNIA NEBRASKA 

DIST. COLUMBIA NEVADA 

FLORIDA NO. CAROLINA 

GEORGIA NO. DAKOTA 

IDAHO OKLAHOMA 

ILLINOIS OREGON SOCIATIO 


INDIANA SO. DAKOTA 


IOWA TENNESSEE ca a 

KANSAS TEXAS OMAHA 

KENTUCKY UTAH 

MICHIGAN WASHINGTON 

MISSOURI WEST VIRGINIA ASSETS EXCEEDING $15,000,000.00 
WYOMING 















































A BRAND NEW BOOK 


America Insures Itsel 


An enlightening new Hand Book containing Valuable Information 
as to Life Insurance for Agents, Business and Professional men 
By Morris Pike, LL.B., BS. 


N the informative work entitled AMERICA INSURES ITSELF, Mr. Pike deals with the important sub- 

ject of life insurance in a manner which appeals to agents and laymen, lawyers and medical men by 
the clearness and lucidity with which life insurance and its uses are described. 
AMERICA INSURES ITSELF has met with a prompt and appreciative response from the above 
classes of business and professional men. It has been aptly described as “a popular and clear 
exposition of the principles underlying life insurance—and of the various angles of the business in an 
easy, flowing style, so that he who runs may read,” and also, as “a thorough book, a good book and one 
that is easy to read.” 

It has also been said of “America Insures Itself” that “companies would find it an admirable general 
handbook for their agents; to the public it should appeal as making plain many of the methods and 
plans of insurance as well as other points of interest which arise in connection with the subject.” 


AMERICA INSURES ITSELF is well printed on excell ent paper and is substantially bound in cloth. 


Price, per copy, $3. 


Discount in Quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK 
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A bill recently signed by Governor 
Roosevelt of New York amends Chap- 
ter 420, so as to make the securities 
issued to finance the State highway to 
the top of Whiteface Mountain a legal 
investment for insurance companies, 
banks, etc. 

* * * 

An interesting compensation decision 
was that of the Circuit Court of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., upholding an award by 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission 
of compensation for the death of a man 
who was killed by being struck by light- 
ning while taking shelter under a tree. 
It was contended that the man was not 
actually working at the time he was 
struck but the Judge ruled that the ac- 
cident grew out of and was incidental 
to his employment. 

* * * 

New legislation altering the basis 
of compensation of those receiving in- 
juries through automobile accidents, 
was proposed at a recent meeting of 
the Manufacturers Association of New 
Jersey by J. Philip Bird of Plainfield, 
N. J. His recommendation is that all 
questions of negligence should be elim- 
inated, and that it should only be neces- 
sary for a person who is injured to 
prove that there had been an automo- 
bile street accident in which he was 
injured, without regard to negligence 
of anybody concerned in the accident. 
The scheme would require every auto- 
mobile owner to provide insurance for 
a definite amount, with a policy insur- 
ing every person riding in a car, or 
any other person in a public street or 
highway, except the owner, a business 
associate or a guest riding in another 
car, whose injuries would be compen- 
sated by the insurance on the car in 
which they were riding. Under this 
plan a claim would lie directly against 
the insurance company which insured 
the car in which the injured person 
was riding orinjured. It is proposed 
also that the amount of the insurance 
would be fixed by a minimum schedule 
similar to that of the workmen’s com- 
pensation, for definite amount for par- 
ticular injuries. It is also proposed 
that a special automobile claims court 
should be inaugurated to handle cases 
of this kind, somewhat similar to the 
workmen’s compensation court. 

* * * 

An opinion of the Attorney General 
of Florida, advises the Insurance De- 
partment that it should decline to issue 
a license to an applicant who does not 
intend to engage actively in the in- 
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Insurance™ Tn the Legislatures 
and in the Courts 


surance business, but who is seeking a 
license principally for the purpose of 
writing insurance of a business con- 
cern with which the applicant is con- 
nected. The Florida Department now 
requires applicants whose cases are 
doubtful to file an affidavit to the ef- 
fect that the applicant intends to make 
insurance a principal occupation and 
not merely a side line. 

* * * 

A case involving the liability of an 
agent to his company for a loss paid 
by the company upon a risk which was 
written with apparent disregard of the 
company’s rules, has been started in 
Georgia. 

* * * 

An interesting phase of the insur- 
ance business is brought out in a case 
in which an award of $22,500 was made 
for the loss of the senses of taste and 
smell by reason of an automobile colli- 
sion. As the only one who can testify 
as to the loss of either of the senses 
named would appear to be the injured 
party, it would seem that as a result 
of this case there may be other claims 
filed for thea loss of the senses of smell 
and taste. If an injured person makes 
a claim for damages for such injuries 
it would seem as though it would be 
very difficult to disprove the justice 
of such a claim; but it would also seem 
to be almost equally difficult to affirma- 
tively prove that such injuries actually 
existed and were caused by an accident. 

x * & 

During the period of five months that 
the New Jersey Automobile Financial 
Responsibility Law has been in effect, 
nearly 13,000 automobilists have been 
required to furnish evidence of their 
financial responsibility, and most of 
them have been able to do so. 

* * * 

In California, since the Automobile 
Financial Responsibility Law went into 
effect last summer, there have been 
thirty-six revocations of licenses be- 
cause of failures of drivers to pay 
judgments rendered against them. 

* * * 

In the Massachusetts Legislature a 
bill to regulate the cancellation of 
motor vehicle liability insurance poli- 
cies on account of failure to pay pre- 
miums, will be taken up at the next an- 
nual session. 

Leave to withdraw was reported in 
the Massachusetts Legislature as to the 
bill to incorporate the Massachusetts 
Motor Vehicle Insurance Association 
and to prohibit private insurance com- 
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Unlicensed Carriers Solicit 
New York 


Attorney General’s Office 
Swamped with Complaints 
of Pseudo Insurance 


For the third time in two years the 
Attorney General’s office in New York 
City is being flooded with complaints 
from citizens who have been mercilessly 
duped by fly. by night insurance con- 
cerns which, this time, operate as 
“automobile service associations”. It 
is thought that the more than twenty 
such companies, operating chiefly in the 
metropolitan area, have grown out of 
the passage of the financial responsi- 
bility law, to prey upon honest, but 
legally ignorant, motorists, who seek to 
cover themselves against liability by 
the purchase of cheap insurance. 

As far as competition is concerned, 
reputable, licensed insurance companies, 
in the opinion of Assistant Attorney 
General Joseph Flynn, are completely 
shut out. Working on “limited offer 
for a few days only” gags, which are 
ironically true since they are to be 
stamped out as soon as possible, the 
“companies” offer complete liability, 
collision, property damage, and in fact 
the whole gamut of automobile risk 
coverage, under two year contracts, all 
for the “special” price of $29.75, he 
said. 

Although Assistant Attorney Flynn 
is powerless to do anything but annul 
the charters, if any, and liquidate the 
assets of these concerns, he has re- 
ferred the matter to United States Dis- 
trict Attorney Tuttle who will endeavor 
to secure indictments against the offi- 
cers for misuse of the mails. It is also 
possible, Mr. Flynn said, that with the 
cooperation of established insurance 
companies, indictments might be se- 
cured for several violations including 
larceny, obtaining money under false 
pretenses, major violations of the in- 
surance law, and selling insurance 
without a license. 

Two companies which have already 
been liquidated by Mr. Flynn in the 
drive to stamp out the abuse were 
the International Basis Protection 
Association, and the Allied Automobile 
Owners’ Association, both of Court 
Street, Brooklyn. The latter company 
owed four months rent on its Brooklyn 
offices when dissolved, Mr. Flynn said. 











panies from transacting certain classes 
of indemnity business. This was ac- 
cepted by the House. 


* * * 

House bill 1234 has passed the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate. It relates to pay- 
ment of workmen’s compensation in the 
case of death of an employee. 
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Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 

















LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Representing 
fe oy pee States National Fire of 
oo # vue of New Hartford 

New Amsterdam 
Automobile of ~~ Liberty 
Hartford ow Yer _ Casualty Co. 


Standard of New State of Penn. Indemnity Com- 
Stuyvesant of pany of Amer- 


tsburgh 
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BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 








Actuarial 











Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 


| 25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 























MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 











Actuarial 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee’s 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 




















JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

















ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 











919 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 











T. J. MCCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 














| WOODWARD, FONDILLER and 
RYAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 





























Harwood E. Ryan 
Richard Fondiller 75 Fulton St. 
Jonathan G. Sharp New York 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 



































FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 


W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE 








PHILADELPHIA 
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L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 































JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Censulting Actuary 


Expert Advice en Demestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropiecal Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
42@ LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Reem 101 Memerial Bidg., Nashville, Tean. 














Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 






























SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellew, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellew, American Imstitute ef Actuaries, 
Asseciate, British —.. ef Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, . O., 
Associate, Actuarial Shag ef America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metrepelitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 














ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
Consulting Actuary 


807 Paul Brown Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 











and 800 Securities Bidg., 


Kansas City, Mo. 











General Agents Hear 
Cylde B. Smith 


(Concluded from page 33) 

“So far,’ the speaker said, “inroads 
‘made into legitimate insurance by the 
non-agency companies have been com- 
paratively slight, but it devolves upon 
us middlemen, individually and through 
our associations, to combat these ef- 
forts to create a demand for insurance 
by the yard, by proving the effiicacy 
of sound insurance, properly sold and 
carefully safeguarded.” 

By way of emphasizing the necessity 
of cooperation between the two associa- 
tions, Mr. Smith pointed out that the 
purposes of each was exactly similar 
to the other. Both aspired to keep out 
of the ranks of the middlemen the in- 
competent and the unfit; both viewed 
with the same emotions the specter of 
branch offices; both sought the highest 
possible development of the insurance 
business along its present lines, and to 
each the absence of internal strife was 
a vital feature. 

The speaker decried the appointment 
of non-policy writing agents, declaring 
that the payment of equal commissions 
to such agents was always grossly un- 
fair to loyal agents, and that through 
such acts “you are taking unto your- 
selves a parasite that sucks your own 
blood of the commission you pay him 
and for which he does not serve.” 

Concluding his address, Mr. Smith 
said: 

“Just so long as the farmer reaps 
his grain, the middleman will be called 
upon to sell it for him. Just so long 
as the manufacturer produces goods, 
they will be retailed to the public 
through the middleman. And just so 
long as the insurance companies have 
coverage to sell, your agent will look 
to you as the middleman who brings 
the company to his doorstep.” 


General Agents at Richmond 
(Concluded from page 29) 


bleed them, show agents that we know 
what we are doing, take an interest in 
politics and do everything possible to 
show the public that we aren’t ashamed 
of our business, trying to let them know 
what it is all about; then we have a 
brighter chance of passing something 
fairly permanent on to our juniors.” 

No report of this convention would 
be complete without mention of the hos- 
pitality accorded members and guests 
by the local committee which was 
headed by Louis E. English. The ban- 
quet on Monday night was unique 
among organization affairs of this kind 
and throughout their stay in Richmond, 
the attendence of the convention were 
subject to the kindest of attention and 
care by their hosts. 
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EXHIBIT OF THE CHANGE IN SURPLUS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FOR THE YEAR END- 
ING DECEMBER 31, 1929—OrDINARY BUSINESS 


The following table is taken from the Gain and Loss Exhibit contained in the Convention Blank form of annual statement, life edition, required by the various State Insurance departments. The ta b) 
resents the changes in surplus occasioned by ordinary business only. Tables showing changes in surplus from Industrial, Group Insurance, Annuities, Disability and Accidental Death Benefits will be given in sub 
equent issues. Companies having $100,000, 000 of insurance outstanding at the end of 1929 only are presented. 
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a pad $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % 0 
Acacla Mutual, Washington, D. C.. 8,707,598 10,631,385 1,394,001 878, 480 48,638 2,375,965 169, 049 5, 722,387 5,499,806 5,321,836 158,348 27.29 26.66 
Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn......... 58,244,903 75,677,018 23,317,718 3,644,702 ...... 10,589,547 1,376,597 53,132,1 23,683,199 24,398,186 —653,810 18.18 6.29 
American Central, Indianapolis, Ind. 3,465,457 4,527,711 1,632,276 ee wads 072,247 52,901 3,490,974 1,074,186 1,014,719 52,089 30.94 47.23 
American National, Galveston, Te: 4,399, 194 4,704, 130 979, 382 49,914 145,526 1,447,260 55, 623 3, 423,613 1,365,116 1,609,525 239,665 32.90 26.71 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va........ 4,452, 146 5,772,032 1,221,889 ere 1,150,376 160,102 4,565,540 1,291,323 1,481,333 163,386 25.84 45.88 
Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, lowa. 30,891,672 37,574,320 10,041,736 4,207,681  ....... 5,627,134 616,084 23,871,896 14,537,610 13,941,097 , 18.22 46,13 
Bankers of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb, 4,013,905 5,800, 888 645, 173 797,723 13, 640 755, 425 87,342 3, 107,813 2,781,416 2,358,584 422,832 18.82 36.29 
Berkshire, Pittsfield, Mass......... 6,291,519 9,049,018 2,664,878 1,222,732  ...... 1,417,583 50,916 7,375, 159 1,821,642 1,942,369 —130,305 22.53 61.78 
California State, Sacramento, Cal... 2,818, 208 4, 664,957 588,599 4,829 313,240 1,002,094 104,016 2,933, 504 1,735,191 1,448,885 296,901 35.56 32.18 
Central Life, Des Moines, Ia....... 5,929,357 7, 625,351 864,329 885, 750 86,910 1,371,717 135,988 4,824, 631 2,887,965 2,624,381 428,898 23.13 30.98 
Colonial Life, Jersey City, N.J..... 521,440 627, 698 91,407 2 eee 210, 137 9,417 508, 147,878 142, 043 5,402 40.30 17.81 
Columbian National, Boston, Mass. 6, 126, 066 8,662,773 2,080, 426 92, 498 125,044 1,693,592 132,589 6,794, 667 1,909,141 1,763,634 131,699 27.65 37.51 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus, Ohio 3,918, 286 5,442, 430 564, 459 719,524 26,240 , 604 74,497 3,276,555 2,299,903 2,109,375 185,487 23.09 33.44 
Comm’n’w'th Life of Ky., Louisville 1,765, 240 1,765,240 293,017 176,526 25,249 471,381 14, 684 1, 243, 388 A A A 26.71 28.08 
Connecticut Gen’l, Hart., Conn..... 25,091,926 33,408,969 86,844,413 1,784,967 —........ 4,791,263 571,652 20,405,878 13,308,518 13,051,860 249,875 19,10 34.39 
Connecticut Mut’l, Hartford, Conn. 26,240,232 37,265,355 7,360,507 6,766,085 1,572 4,613,913 668,287 25,896,063 12,299,867 11,065,971 1,238,184 17.58 53.84 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill.. 3,248,526 3,817,104 Ft: ee ee 8,456 1,126,216 56, 338 2,175,679 1,683,805 1,603,703 37,778 34.67 14.39 
Equitable Life of U. S., New York.. 186,849,618 247,663,851 50,523,402 44,766,712 ...... 31,620,662 2,096,938 170,986,630 79,444,486 76,959,046 2,668,139 16.92 51.00 
Equitable of Iowa, Des Moines, Ia.. 17,906,418 24,885,671 3,049,542 4,180,595 719,555 3,495,073 423,727 15,320,294 9,960,820 9,737,511 281,610 19.52 44.39 
Federal Life, Chicago, Ill........... 2,821,016 3,649, 298 784, 233 163,877 17,041 1,010,431 73,573 2, 485,813 1,212,003 1,027,712 931 35.82 34.22 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 13, 446, 5! 18,408,033 3,488,339 2,896,969 597,833 2,480,661 290,592 13,323,608 5,288,917 4,675,288 545,564 18.45 51.71 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill....... 5,616, 961 7,243,383 1,574,615 86,873 38,634 1,564,534 78,974 5,217,305 2,163,352 2,212,915 71,372 27.85 30.27 
Great Southern, Houston, Texas... . 5,320, 080 i Fee ksstucw) § egadan”  * esse) duabaka | Seen - 10. Soeeeeeene  woeeiee ae, ee eee 24.38 
Guardian Life of America, N. Y.... 13,599,611 18,787,032 3,150,881 2,804,756 ...... 2,629,405 262,429 12,417,927 6,794,523 6,677,131 89,065 19.33 43.80 
Home Life of N. Y., N. Y.. 10,636,379 14,925,943 3,164,610 2,142,755 ....... 2, 487, 252 263 , 834 10, 689, 482 4,340,154 4,379,807 —51,281 23.38 49.90 
Illinois Life, Chicago, Ill........ ° 4,875,940 6,797,913 1,341,779 39,917 224,721 1,332,280 90,135 5,019,501 1,531,863 1,522,867 —32,293 27.32 32.95 
Inter-South’n Life, Louisville, Ky... 3,840, 683 4,866,281 1,084,842 CS re 1,580, 187 127,894 4,314, 430 538, 660 674, 582 —99,999 41.15 32.97 
Jefferson Stand., Greensboro, N.C... 10,211,127 12,780,272 2,855,708 1,090,754 26,686 2,573,527 169,515 9,315, 306 3,536,136 3,563,996 —58,533 25.20 38.91 
John Hancock Mut., Boston, Mass . 54,923,740 72,624,922 n13,856,906 11,422,925 ...... 9,016, 751 514,496 46,252,587 27,193,654 25,346,662 1,866,908 16.42 46.03 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. 10,714,768 13,652,568 2,326,901 240,303 101,283 3,516,501 314,313 SiG haus, ho daee guste 32.82 24.90 
Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond, Va.. ek eee 1,010,820 CE Ss Se ee re ee > Re re ee Pes ieee 29.86 
Lincoln Nat'l, Fort Wayne, Ind.... 16,938,616 20,804,365 5,784,813 156, 305 124,251 4,371,618 284, 949 14, 120,881 6,597,096 528,698 25.80 35.81 
Massachusetts Mut., Sprin., Mass... 58,151,966 85,275,270 13,090,822 13,440,319 6,327,660 9,029,145 1,028,219 55, 078,319 30,714,899 1,321,412 15.53 56.50 
Metropolitan Life, New York...... 268,754,025 342,657,795 55,908,671 37,060,401 356 44,305,981 £5,354,078 210,161,582 135,843,664 4,710,029 16.49 34.60 
Midland Mutual, Columbus, Ohio. . 3,353, 153 4,470,301 459,767 568, 385 952 827,954 10,008 2,988, 968 1,462, 638 95,390 24.69 30.69 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn. 5, 127, 252 6,325,187 1,110,912 fy) ee 1, 262, 164 93,518 3,996, 833 . 2,428,331 18,515 24.62 39.67 
Missouri State Life, St. Louis, Mo.. . 25,209,325 35,125,323 7,281,461 1,496,411 345,567 5,279,410 428,719 24,572,555 10,711,003 10,700,004 152,524 20.94 36.19 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N.J...... 77,821,426 108,440,792 22,617,124 21,729,945  ...... 10,019,641 2,634,512 79,614,584 29,967,093 29,192,147 763,791 12.87 56.99 
Mutual of Baltimore, Balt., Md.... 914, 88: _ 989,930 537 , errr 342,226 16,301 516,125 510, 065 413,091 95,463 37.40 13.33 
Mutual Life of N. Y.,N.Y........ 153,718, 934 i 44,008,576 40,210,200 «TSR TGR ihccsss — Kacete | | Hatasten ee aera 53, 932, 160 hie aady 54.40 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, Ill... . 5, 289, 809 6,732,215 853, 486 yo errr y 1,306, 304 91,170 4,019, 443 2,729,289 2,596,641 73,279 24.70 29.84 
Nat'l Life & Acc., Nashville, Tenn.. 2,058,950 2,273,340 PS 1 Pe ere re 820, 147 31,638 1,372,951 1,018,021 987 , 883 23,502 39.84 17.25 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt...... 18,807,441 24,746,199 4,923,683 5,026,474 419,777 3,320,988 396,685 17,716,131 7,257,150 6,673,013 486,309 17.66 55.15 
National of U.S.A., Chicago, Ill... 7,243,464 10,538,065 2,444,663 ie, 9 Merce 1,958, 923 175, 187 9,577,649 1,198,106 2,539,407 —1,346,704 27.05 36.21 
New England Mut., Boston, Mass.. 38,342,117 49,222,551 9,726,005 9,469,521 745,353 5,722,733 703,161 32,564,532 17,150,950 16,219,942 873,461 14.93 52.01 
New York Life, New York........ 247,677,685 346,853,156 58,251,071 65,977,144 —......... 39,434,753 3,399,825 233,740,485 113,112,671 116,227,809 i ....... 15.92 650.18 
North American Reass., N. Y. City. 2, 972, 448 ,536,464 1,204,720 | ...... 6,174 6 ‘6 2,032,145 1,625,262 1,567,765 45,653 18.36 40.74 
Northwest’n Mut., Milwauk., Wisc.. 124,049,042 173,801,847 37,751,244 39,731,887 _...... 15,483,949 3,358,347 126,846,216 49,158,885 48,641,951 164,664 12.48 62.47 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal... 4, 183, 382 6,304, 214 915, 130 278,007 256,174 1,334,590 69, 635 4,886,492 1,457,863 1,665,130 —111,025 15.07 34.65 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, Cal.... 23,778,833 31,725,731 5,265,206 4,081,795 _—...... 5,269,754 575,204 21,295,000 10,541,061 9,579,306 931,597 22.16 39.31 
Pan American, New Orleans, La.... 5,325, 012 6,734,209 1,103,951 177,592 140,219 1,835,756 96,831 4,235,383 2,587,468 2,413,822 138,828 34.47 26.70 
Peon Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa..... 60,218,250 85,902,875 20,534,613 14,769,331  ...... 10,923,082 1,237,247 63,339,418 24,754,011 26,124,582 —1,328,027 18.14 58.64 
Peoria Life, | 4, 803, 248 5,983,190 1,017,839 255, 741 119,400 1,598,060 132,348 4,052,771 2,063,699 2,124,440 —78,576 33.27 29.00 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn... 17,507,554 27,026,814 4,906,437 3,788,846 2,309,654 3,002,160 512,544 17,830,325 8,956,905 8,391,446 524,058 17.15 62.85 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa. 31,052,820 42,637,352 7,382,593 6,841,003 none 4,916,803 444,496 30,707,965 12,469,519 11,883,121 588,931 15.83 45.81 
udential, Newark, Lf Res *171,458,114 *221,249,855 *G42,345,277 25,972,843 *5, 726,536 33,331,194 *2,772,570 *145,135,606  *84,321,285 *88,379,516 *—4,090,529 19.44 43.19 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa....... 13, 303, 262 16,528,330 2,293,061 1,822,663 160,873 3,544, 168 270, 599 9,994, 291 6,638,361 5,921,486 716,875 26.64 32.15 
Royal Union Life, Des Moines, Ia... 4,354, 504 7, 187,979 960, 065 746,350 46,723 967,517 49, 603 4, 058, 613 3,201,818 2,491,680 713,892 22.22 40.26 
Security Mutual, Binghamton, N.Y. 3,755, 829 4, 684, 190 866,352 393, 296 47,808 1,083,642 96, 140 3,400,420 1,356,409 1,356,073 13, 766 85 34.81 
Southland Life, Dallas, Tex........ 3,286,326 6,014,863 738,203 54,919... 1,083,451 23,537 3,340,608 + 2,831,618 2,711,042 60,871 32.97 24.14 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Tex...... 6, 255, 519 8,048,681 1,112,484 19,809 168,844 1,683,998 93,818 4,797,531 3,532,850 2,962, 188 559,345 26.92 20.80 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind........ 7,975,061 10,664,434 2,569,243 1,572,282 ....... 2,011, 197 78,795 8,054, 257 2,762,179 2,900,588 -—-196,552 25.22 51.91 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass... .. 18,082,348 26,599,558 5,030,919 4,979,088 234,189 3,246,578 403,780 18,727,546 8,109,545 7,795,866 311,482 17.95 56. 

Travelers, Hartford, Conn......... 80,870,387 103,905,112 23,305,299 eee 17,088,007 1,611,964 64,557,211 39,458,911 38,263,921 1,194,989 21.13 28.87 
Union Central, Cincinnati, Ohio... 45,892,378 68,336,149 14,537,467 10,356,722 ...... 7,635,329 1,301,049 50,302,400 19,503,777 18,529,125 501,829 16.64 54.22 
West Coast Life, San Fran., Cal.... 4, 007, 432 5, 013, 778 612, 847 257, 166 74,225 1,340,953 75, 342 3, 204, 682 1,920,076 1,858,923 61,904 33.46 23.57 
estern Southern, Cinn., Ohio..... 6, 760,701 8,341,539 1,594,598  _........ 1,608 1,043,750 147,913 4,949,931 3,500,509 3,438,469 62,040 15.44 23.76 
Western States, San Fran., Cal... 4,290, 001 5, 942,362 688, 767 CS: ene 1,174,213 56, 097 3,867,489 2,139,003 1,725,605 374,965 27.37 25.49 
PEs a 6 cvcsies 2, 113,894,637 2,623,925,561 555,187,577 408,626,885 19,935,366 352,073,493 37,127,951 1,766,697,537 894,622,760 929,909,788 17,193,735 16.65 67 
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4 Items not segregated on Company’s Records. 


B Includes excess mortality on group conversions $—31, 848. 
£ Less Taxes on Real Estate $896, 438 and less $1, 250 tax on investments included on investment expense; less 
i G Includes cost of conversion of Group Insurance. to regular life plans $60, 362. 


c Except Real Estate, included in Investment Expenses. 
$2,336 tax refund. 
# Shown in total only. 1 Unavoidable. 


y p Includes Group Conversions 
F Exclusive of $28,854, included in investment expense. *In- 
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As of As of 
As of December 31, 1929 May 5, 1930 As of December 31, 1929 May 5, 1930 
3 2 
2 a 
3 of 
COMPANY B ee COMPANY | 8 | 82 
Stock House Specializing “4 mm 3 Stock House Specializing 4 : Bn - 
3 2 sie |e ./z z|- EE s|¥ Es z 
ag s;/2/3 |g sé 3 3 as si4ais E Aq 3/3 
. aierlg a S a3 /3/- {8 S/8 
£2 >| «| Bs) a gE lat 2 >| = | 3s] 3a 35 Si 
as [a] 8 |sa|Ss/Ssiz/3/2/8 a2 is| 8] ea/3s] Ssizlais/2 
85 |2\ a |3e/&h|<dla =f | 85 |f]/ 8 | SS /&&] <dlal<2/s] 3 
3 § g $ $; s/s] $ § $ $ g $ $ $/$/si/¢ 
Aetna C.&S., Hartford .| 3,000,000) 10 | 50 79] 70.02) 2.54] 1.60]....]....]180 [120 Kan. Cty. Life, Kan.C..| 1,000,000/100 |556.09/1589.96) 68.38/16.00]....]....}1200/1008 
Conning & Co., Hart..}........... BER teen Apes tee ee! 130 {140 |....].... Knickerbocker Ins.,N. Y. 1,000,000} b5 | 15.54) 22.32} —4.69}c2.00]....]....] 36 | 29 
Aetna Ins. Croc’ Hart. 7,500,000] 10 | 35.48) 62.30) a4.91/ 2.00]..../....] 79 | 61 W. Wall. Lyon & Co.. AP ce cas aouanhiacebedvenele verse tenerstes Soc OOt OR Teccclsscg 
Conning & Co., en SRR tlk WE NP Baie hae. get ae ee Lincoln Nat. Life, Fort. 
Aetna Life, Hartford... 15,000,000} 10 | 33.10) 77.68] 4.33) 1.20)....]..../105 | 84 Wayne, Ind....... 2,500,000] 10 | 24.00) 73.24) 4.39] 2.50]....]....]....).... 
Conning&Co.,Hart...|........... Aste, HER, EERE a vosg [OO TEE Iiccats os Counting Co., oe gens REE ee ae ee 108 j112 |....].... 
Amer. Equit., N.Y. aa 2,000,000} 5 | 11.65) 15.21/—2.19] 2a+/)....]....| 35 | 23 Lloyds Cas N.Y ce vate 2,000,000} 10 | 18.58} 21.02/—4.06} .60/....]....] 28 | 14 
334s Maryland Cas., Balti...| 5,000,000) 25 | 59.38) 92.47) 1.89] 5.00/....]..../108 | 87 
W. Wall. Lyon & Co.|........... ee Cee rrr es merree: See SE 9 ee) ee Mass. Bd. &Ins., Bos’n.| 4,000, 000| 25 | 63.90] 75.15] 1.99] 4.00]....]....]165 |125 
ye Newark.| 6,681,570} 5 | 13.31] 18.02} .49) 1.00]........] 224) 192 C.A. — Co., Inc., 
a” Seer Ea Bence pre. pers Peay Peer: cs oppo aoe oer SS Rees i ann Corpeer meee! fa er 130 }135 }....).... 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... RAs (RRS ate RRS oer. 2 194] 20}/....].... HD KoexaGo, 2) GRRE. Rete TES) Sees Gee 2 See ROE peek SEk WR 
Milliken & Pell, Nwk.|........... tee: Hepes, Faery, ere ae 194; 203]....].... Mer. & Man. Fire, NOE 1,000,000} 5 | 16.94) 21.14)—4.20) 1.20]....]....] 37 | 20 
American Surety, N. Y..| 7,500,000] 25 | 52.77) 67.71] 7.79) .6 |....|....{140 |103 W. Ph as Lyon & Co, 
ee Bowe. X.Y. A pep ah ee MR SES eae eee We 8 ee Dae (RES ah eel ane os OM re) caren PE oer - 1 2 ol re ee 
Auto Ins., Hartford. . 5,000,000] 10 | 25.86) 36.13} 2.91] 1.20]....]....| 50 | 35 Mo St ie St. Lais() 4,000,000) 10 | 18.11) 80.63) 5.14] 1.20)....]....] 712) 45 
Conning & Co., Re eee Le APSE Ge SNES ey aS. S e cae | eee’ SR gy eee a EY. ee eae! PRS at BS a aS 
—, hiprs., ‘N.Y... 1,000,000} 25 | 81.07/105.47) 8.98) .6/....]..../140 |100 Garten te “| Sl ae Lecce sc swp ee Reatocecoetemuan 694) 703)....].... 
REE Ree ae RES (RR (ere se ane Leeann PO: ens C. Sincere & Co., Chi.]........... Jd calsae an Biag teal eeceateiMeses (i e+ a es et 
Garin Sanger, WY. ca etse ewan ge PEER ere ee ES eee R16 1926) 155.05). National Cas., Detroit. . 750,000] 10 | 16.67) 23.91) —1.75] 1.20]....]....) 28 | 18 
Balt.-Amer., N. Y... 1,000,000} 5 | 20.45) 25.32/—9.85] 1.80]....]....] 30 | 24 C. Sincere & Co., 1h ae b avgdivsshece RENO Sad wale habia a 7 eee ae 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi. eM ht ti aubas nisl s  seaoowais ica eae . 20. S ee, Ree Nati. Fire, Hartford... 5,000,000} 10 | 48.73) 69.51) 4.13] 2.00)....]....] 89 | 65 
Bostcn oe t: 100,000} 25 | 28.84) 41.00) —.94/ 1.50)....]....]....J-. . Conning & Co., Hart..|........... Re MaRS Maes Sea ae ee Oe eae See 
C. A. Da: ee SRE: Nae TES eee! eer) eS 2? ae ee ar N.Y ere 10,000,000) 5 | 9.56) 11.62} 4.23) 1.50)....]....) 20 | 14% 
ED arto oo Pe ee wre Were iaeyae eR PRM Pte SET eke tl EEE orci We SALES évicors cieaite Kicahessoeelse se alcatecabceseehoase A galeeeabates 
ar Ye > Boston. . 3,000, 000/100 |570.28/659.67| 63.92|16.00)....|..../860 |600 O Sines & C2, eer cdithe view eters sorte Seeeeneee es ee ae See 
A. Day & Co., A alee ate Foekivenesnkescaeaivecsoosncone 825 |835 |....].... Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... abst baraaacceberaetecle sa ceaben tes 144] 153)....].... 
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. Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. s. Stock dividend. 
5000 shares preferred $100 par; 100,000 shares common $5 par. d. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
% On common stock; 7 per cent paid on preferred. e. Includes $18.77 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
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The Investor’s Standpoint 


< ByScof » 


market started easy, became 

strong, and then was swept away 
in the avalanche of selling orders, that 
hit the entire market. Of course, in the 
big board market there has been quite 
some uneasiness of late, due chiefly to 
the non-arrival of the secondary slump, 
which usually follows a market debacle. 
Evidently, the speculators have invaded 
the insurance stock market, a field 
which is particularly adapted to long 
term investments, or else, insurance 
stocks would not have suffered as they 
did. Losses for the week were gen- 
eral, and gains were the exception. It 
would be futile to quote any of the 
prices or losses or gains now, as at the 
present writing the stocks are fluc- 
tuating and, no quotations remain long 
enough to mean anything. 


f= week in the Insurance stock 





Stockholders of the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company have approved 
the recommendation of directors to in- 
crease the authorized capital from $4,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000. Rights will be 
issued to stockholders of May 24 in 
the ratio of one new share for each 
four held at par $10. Rights expire 
June 28. 





DALLAS, TEx.—The Traders & Gen- 
eral Insurance Company, which was 
organized in 1928 to write workmen’s 
compensation only, is now writing all 
casualty lines except health and acci- 
dent, and has opened a fire insurance 
department. O. M. Roberts has been 
appointed manager of the fire depart- 
ment; Guy E. Vennum, manager of the 
automobile department, and B. F. 
Maintz, manager of the claim depart- 
ment. The company has opened a 
branch office in Houston under the man- 
agement of R. W. Gould. Excess lines 
on all third party insurance written by 
the company will be reinsured in the 
International Reinsurance of Los Ange- 
less; excess lines of compensation in- 
surance will be reinsured in the Amer- 
ican Reinsurance of New York, and 
satisfactory retroactive reinsurance 
treaties have been effected with sev- 
eral fire insurance companies. 





CuicaGo, May 6.—Purchase of the 
expirations and agency force of the 
Continental Automobile Insurance 


Underwriters’ of Springfield by the old 
Indemnity Company of America, change 
of the name of the latter company to 
the Continental Indemnity Company of 
America as a result of the deal and 
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the election of Darby A. Day of Chi- 
cago, as chairman of the board of the 
company, has been announced here. 

The Continental Indemnity Company 
of America is owned by the Chicago Fi- 
delity and Casualty Company of which 
Mr. Day is president, and the deal will 
result in annual premiums of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 annually and over 
1000 agents in nine States for the Chi- 
cago Company. The deal is effective 
May 10. 

The Continental Indemnity Company 
of America is assuming none of the 
liabilities nor expenses of the recipro- 
cal, which has been managed by the 
Continental Underwriters’ Company, 
but plans to rewrite its automobile poli- 
cies as they expire, the reciprocal then 
voluntarily liquidating. As of Dec. 31, 
the Springfield organization reported 
assets of $390,000 and surplus of $112,- 
000. Its gross premium income was in 
excess of one million and the net in- 
come in excess of $752,000. 

G. C. Rockwood, president and at- 
torney in fact, becames a vice-president 
of the Chicago Fidelity and Casualty. 


Pittsburgh Meeting 


(Concluded from page 38) 


in insurance was that of compensation 
to agents. He called it a most serious 
problem affecting the agents, the com- 
panies and the public. He referred to 
the fact that Pennsylvania had quali- 
fication for thirteen months and that 
in that time six thousand had failed to 
qualify and ten thousand who had 
started out to qualify had not appeared 
for the examinations. He said he did 
not believe the insurance companies 
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would suffer because of the loss of 
these men. 

The Dutch breakfast at 8.30 this 
morning was largely attended and 
proved one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of a day crowded with events. 
Charles H. Holland, president of the 
Independent Companies, Philadelphia, 
was the chairman and introduced the 
speaker, William S. Diggs, president 
of Hoover & Diggs Company, Pitts- 
burgh who was president of the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania in 
1927-1928. 

Mr. Diggs spoke on “Compulsory 
Automobile Insurance.” He said that 
compulsory automobile insurance which 
does not render the owner liable unless 
he is guilty of negligence, which is the 
proper basis of such coverage, is wholly 
impractical and would improperly in- 
volve the insurance carrier in the com- 
pulsory feature so that all risks must 
be carried by the company regardless of 
insurability. To be forced to carry risks, 
he said, is unthinkable and yet that is 
the result of such a compulsory feature. 

Dr. Hugh B. Baker, manager, trade 
association department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States on the 
business man and his trade association, 
and Charles C. Conlon, vice-president 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
Baltimore, on contract bonding. 

The general session of round table 
conference begun at ten o’clock and 
lasted until one, when the delegates 
were the guests of the Smoke and 
Cinder Club of Pittsburgh at luncheon. 
E. E. Cole, Jr., second vice-president, 
National Union Fire Insurance Pitts- 
burgh, was the chairman. O. J. McClure, 
Chicago, sales expert, again addressed 
the convention. Speakers who led the 
open discussion on the subjects they 
presented covered all lines, including 
industrial life, fraternal life, casualty- 
surety, casualty adjusters, mutual fire 
claim adjusters, accident and health. 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 








A NEW AND COMPLETE 


STATE MUTUAL MANUAL 


IS HELPING AGENCY OFFICES TO RENDER 
PROMPT, ACCURATE SERVICE TO AGENTS AND 
POLICYHOLDERS. 








INCORPORATED 1844 — EIGHTY-SIX YEARS OF SERVICE 
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Over a Century Old 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 
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when backed by complete home office co-operation. 
Des Moines Life offers all of these to men who 
join this strong, aggressive institution. 


“Co-operator” and Prosper 
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Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 


o 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDI- 
NARY. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 
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The Oldest Life Insurance Company in 
the West. Desirable territory open for 
live agents. Has an enviable record for 


liberal dealing. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















INSURANCE 
OFFICE ORGANIZATION 
AND ROUTINE > 


By J. B. Welson, LL. M., and F. H. Sherriff, F. I. A. 


A valuable guide to the proper organization and conduct 
of an insurance company. Sets forth the best methods to 
be followed in the formation and management of an insur- 
ance company’s staff. Practical features of operation, 
such as correspondence, branch control, agency audits, 
office systems and machines, are comprehensively dis- 


cussed. 
Price, $2.25 





Physiology and’ Anatomy. By Dr. Harold Gardiner. A 
concise and clearly written treatise, with numerous illus- 
trations. It also contains chapters on the common diseases 
and accidents (including industrial diseases), and a list of 
everyday medical terms. The book is designed particularly 
for insurance men and lawyers. 414 pages; cloth binding. 


Price, post paid, $3.00 





Principles of Insurance. By J. E. Eke. A book which 
will aid in a clear understanding of the principles and 
practices of accident, fire, marine and life insurance. 


Price, post paid, $1.50 





Accountancy. By Francis W. Pixley. An entirely new 
work dealing with Accountancy from a theoretical and 
practical point of view. The latest exposition of the 
science. 318 pages. 

Price, post paid, $2.25 





Dictionary of Fire Insurance. A Comprehensive Encyclo- 
pedia of the Law and Principles of Fire Insurance, and 
British and Foreign Practice. Edited by Bernard C. 
Remington, F. C. I. I. Contains contributions by prom- 
inent officials of fire insurance companies and other ex- 
perts. Subjects are arranged alphabetically and well 
cross-indexed. Important subjects are given ample space 
and full explanation, and a great amount of serviceable 
knowledge is presented in condensed form. 


480 pages, half leather binding, price $8.50 











Dictionary of Accident Insurance. A new, Encyclopedic 
Work Dealing with the Principles, Law and Practice of 
Every Branch of Accident Insurance. Edited by J. B. 
Welson, LL. M., F. C. I. I, F. C. I. S. Contains many 
eontributions by well-known authorities on British Acci- 
dent Insurance Law and Practice, with numerous forms 
and documents. In each particular section, subjects are 
arranged alphabetically. Covers all classes of insurance 
except life, fire and marine. 


814 pages, half-leather binding, price, $17.50 





Insurance. A Practical Exposition for the Student and 
Business Man. By T. E. Young, B. A., F. R. A. S. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. A lucid, simple exposition 
of the principles and practice of life, fire, marine and 
other branches of insurance. Adopted as a text book by 
Yale University. 


424 pages, third edition, price, $3.00 








Principles of Marine Law. By Lawrence Duckworth. A 
knowledge of Marine Law is of the utmost importance to 
all those who are in any way connected with marine in- 
surance or the shipping trade, and the volume covers all 
the essential features. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 





Office Organization and Management. By Lawrence R. 
Dicksee, M. Com., F. C. A., and H. E. Blain. This volume 
gives in detail, with the aid of specially selected illustra- 
tions and copies of actual business forms, a complete 
description of management and organization under the 
most improved and up-to-date methods. 315 pages, cloth. 


Price, post paid, $2.26 
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